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PROLOGUE. 


Ir was the month of July; an unusually 
hot summer was at its height; the London 
s3ason proper, as understood by the denizens 
of Belgravia and Mayfair, was totally, hope. 
lessly, ended. 

A general exodas of the fashionable world 
had commenced, and had one of its magnates 
been asked if London was empty, he would 
have replied, without a moment's hesitation, 
in the affirmative. 

_Bat, reader, there are two Londons, one 
city for the gay and rich, the other for the 
busy toilers, who work early and late without 
ever accomplishing that happy result of mak- 
ing both ends meet, but whose whole life is 
Spent in tugging vehemently at the two ends, 
So that the gap between them may not be too 
apparent for real. 

_ Sosuch as these, the greatest, most crowded, 
live, for human industry was just as full as 
at any other time, 





[ARRESTED FOR WILFUL MURDER.] 


Summer made no difference to them excepi 
in saving the cost of fael; and except that it 
was hot instead of cold, that candles had be- 
come a needless extravagance, and coster- 
mongers hawked cheap fruit iastead of setting 
up stoves for roasted chestnuts and not 
potatoes. I really don’s believe July was so 
very unlike December to these waifs and 
strays, whose whole career was a struggle, and 
that a hard one. 

In the East-end of London (and we tell of 
a time long before the palace of delight had 
been planned or dreamed of), in a long narrow 
street whose houses looked dingy and weather- 
beaten in the July sun, there dwelt a city 
clerk of the name of Gordon, his young wife, 
and little child. 

He had brought his pretty Margaret a 
bride to the dingy little house, and the two 
young people were so hopelessly in love that the 
place had seemed almost a palace to them. 

Of better birth and education than their 
neighbours, the Gordons had held themselves 
a little aloof from the other tenants of Pro- 
spect-road, and, of course, in return had been 
stigmatized as proud and stuck-up. 
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He had a good position as clerk in a law- 
yer’s office with a salary of two hundred a- 
year and a chance of its increasing. A harder- 
working, more industrious man, a better 
~ or father, it would have been hard to 

nd. 


And yet, after two years of quiet happiness 
in Prospect-road, fortune had turned her back 
sullenly on the little family, and troubles came 
to them in such profasion as well-nigh to 
crush all the hopefulness ont of their hearts. 

First, Andrew Gordon's employer died ; then 
the senior partner, who had never liked our 
quiet select man, gave him a week's notice. 

It was at a dull time of year, and he found 
it well-nigh impossible to get another situa- 
tion, 

His savings gradually vanished; he was 
down on his luck. 

When he heard of any place suited to his 
capacity he would walk miles to see after it, 
Often matters would be well-nigh concluded. 
Then he would refer to the remaining partner 
of the firm he had served so long, and always 
with the same result—failure. 
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For along time he did not saspect his old 
employer of having a hand in this; but at 
last he found out the truth. 

Without saying anything that could be laid 
hold of, without making a single accusation, 
the lawyer yet contrived to convey such a bad 
impression of Gordon's character that men 
hesitated to engage him. 

‘I'd rather he'd killed me outright, the 
villain!" cried Gordon to his poor young wife, 
when at last he realized that all chance of 
success was closed to him, that, as it were, a 
black mark had been put against his name ; 
“it would have been merciful compared to 
this.” 

Tho girl—thouzh wife and mother she was 
little more—put her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

‘* Did you ever happen to offand him, dear? 
I can't understand why he should bs so vin- 
dictive.” 

Gordon seemed lost in thought. 

**T don't know that I ever annoyed him bat 
once, and that was the merest trifle.” 

“ What was it?” 

** It couldn't be that; it’s months now.” 

‘* Do tell me.” 

‘* Well, it was when the old. gentleman was 
alive, and this fellow'’ (Gordon thray plenty 
of scorn into his voices) “‘ had}no more power 
than a clerk, a young ludy came tothe office 
and asked to see Mr. Teovl m, Marke was in 
his private room, but. he her,,and he 
just put outhis head and told meto sayMr. Trev- 
lyn was busy—couldn’t possibly be.digburbed. 

- the oe a eetes so hard I-gouldn't 
help taking #little n ave mete master. 
He came ont at pean. ee we her , 


room, ‘key were 


two hoara, 
they went, away together. The 
had a private interview the next day, and 4 


when he came away. from it Marks. 
livid with rage. I know he. muttered some 
oath a3 he pasged me.” 

“ What wagher name, Andrew?” 


“Well, I might * ity dear, only 
it’s the same. as ie 
** And who was she?” 


“‘I never heard; she never came.to the 
offise again; that,mastbe nigh on two awe 
ago now ; bat forall that, Mey, I shenld: 
her again wherever [ saw.her.”’ 


“Bat surely Mr. Marks, couldn't cherish | 


malice for such a trifla.as that? ” 

‘‘ There’a nosaying. Meg, it's a. good thing I 
don’t see masa of him, for I think some day 
I'd ba tempted to take his life.” 

“ Andrew!”’ 

‘*‘ My dear, I can't help it. Has hehad pity 
on me and mine? Hasn’t he been to us the 
cruellest, most vindictive persecator we could 
have known ?”’ 

There came a kaoosk at the door,—a trem- 
bling, hesita'iag knock; Mrs. Gordon turned 
to go and open it. : 

In these hard times tha littie servant she 
once boasted had of course been dismissed, 
and his wife was cook, nurse, and general 
servant, allinone. Asa last resourceshe had 


put a neat card in her parlour window an-’ 


nounciog that apartments were to be let fur- 
nished. The thought of a possible lodger gave 
her new hope. As she opened the door shesaw 
before her a young lady dressed in black; she 
was so slight, and looked so girlish, that it 
seemed hard to believe the child in her arms 
was her own. A leather bag hung on her 
wrist, but her chief barden was a litile girl 
with large star-like blue eyes and a face which 
seemed her own in miniature. 

The mother was simply, even poorly, 
dressed, but the baby wore a pelisse of ex- 
quisitely fine cashmere and quilted satin 
bonnet; indeed, nothing had been spared to 
enhance the infantile dignity. 

Meg Gordon’s heart warmed to the pair 
even bafore she heard the lady’s low, musical, 
voice. 

‘**I think you have rooms to let?” 

Mrs, Gordon looked at her again, Plain as 





was her attire, she looked too, dainty a crea- 
ture to become a resident in Prospect-road. 

** Did you want them for yourself, ma’am ?”’ 

‘Yes, and my little girl ; we should not give 
much trouble, I hope,” and then she sighed, 
‘** You don’t object to any lodgers bat single 
gentlemen? I know many people do. Ihave 
been refused at quite half-a-dozen houses.’ 

“Come in, please, ma’am; the rooms are 
very clean, but they’re small, and the furni- 
ture’s nothing much; I’m afraid you won't 
think them good enough.” 

The other smiled. 

“I don’t think that will be.a difficulty...I 
am not well off, and I want tolive as 
as I can until my husband comes home.” 


even before she saw it Mrs, Gordon had..no } 
suspicions of her visitor's tability. , 
She looked just what she i 
to ba, a lady who,wanted to 
The bargain was agon 
rent paid in advance, Then 
tion many women. would have 
“ And your name,ma‘am?” 
oa My meee is 
abruptly. 
Andrew Gordon, -wonde 
long delay, had 
He started as he 
Mrs. Gordon's be 





‘to injare me and 
} tolive in your house Mrs. Gordon, you wen't 
betray me, will you? You wil! guard, the 
secret of Margaret Iuycns’s address from 


i Marks. 
L rdiit ogee baf,T am,not 
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knew 

my dear old friend Mr. Trevlyn.” 

So she came to them, and in & week’s tims 

she and her little girl seemed quite old in- 
habitants of the house. 

Meg Gordon’s child was the same age as 
Miss Lyon, and the lodger would often take 
the two children ont together when her land- 
lady was busy about the house. 

She was very quiet and reserved, telling bat 
little of her own affairs, She was an orphan, 
aud had once been the ward of old Mr. Trevlyn. 
She had married against his wishes, and her 
husband was in- India. Her own delicate 
health and the existence of her little girl had 
prevented her from accompanying him. In 
br years’ time he would bs home, and 
then —— 

She never finished that sentence. It was 
ea3y to seo she was a devoted wife, and that 
to her her husband's retarn meant simply 
paradise. 

She never told her humble friends what part 
James Marks had played in her life, never 
explained to them why he bore her such 
relentless enmity ; but it was plein she feared 


im. 

She confessed her chief object in choosing 
the remote East-end suburb for her retreat 
was that it seemed a safe hiding-place from 





There was a wedding-ring om her fiager, but | country. 


re@hild. 
Ihave ever known I ewe to him, If £ oome 


but her friends were not large, and as the 
weeks wore om she seamed eagerly expecting 
remittances, When these failed he got 
Andrew Gordon to pledge some of her 
trinkets. 

“ My husband will send me money as soon 
as he knows where I am, I don't think I 
could have got an answer yet to the letter in 
which I gave him this address,’’ she told them. 
‘‘T suppose I calculated wrong. I had hoped 
to hear this week.”’ 

She had calculated quite correctly, poor 
child ! but she little suspected she would never 
see again the writing she so loved, that the re- 
union she looked forward to so eagerly would 
take plage—not,on garth, but in a better 
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} poison paople's mi pone erp dat Toor nee st ‘as the very hour wheo 
never had . te “Mr. Ma: ‘from ce. 
“It is. like. How familiar it all looked! “Dem years «: 





heaman and mat worked for the firm 
ike. ct Troeiyannd Marta. He. coald hardly be. 
pieve been away so many months, th: 

no 


w hé teterned as s stranger. 

He met several familiar faces. He had once 
been as well known in that locality as the very 
buildings themselves. 

Old acquaintances had a friendly greeting 
for him, and one man, in the exuberance of 
his goodwill, insisted on treating him to 2 
glass of ale. . 

‘16's like old times to see you back here,’ 
he said kindly, as they discussed the beer; 
“but surely you are not with Marks.” 

‘‘Ohno; Iam only going to call on him on 
a little matter of business.” 

“‘He’s coining money people say, and has 
married a rich widow into the bargain.” 

“T pity her. There never was a greater 
scoundrel than James Marks.” 

‘You'd better not tell him so. He'd say it 
was actionable, and have the law on you 
pretty strong.” 

‘“T know. I shall not tell him that, bn! 
I mean to psy him out somehow. I tell you, 
Thwaites, I must have a heavy reckoning 
with that fellow, and perhaps it will come off 
soone> than he thinks for. He'll find then two 
can play at revenge.” 

His voice was raised. He was excited. 4 
glass of ale is harmless enough in itself, bat 
taken after houra of fasting, and when cold 
water and very meagre fare have been the 
drinker's sustenance for months, it is power- 
fal eneugh to rouse a mah’s passions, 

There was a look in Gordon's eyes not good 





the wily lawyer. 
She paid her rent panctually to the day, 


to see as he spoke of his late employer. 
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Two hours later he was back in Prospect- 
road, a new hope at his heart. 

‘Oar troubles are almost ended, my dar- 
ling!” he said, as he took his wife in his arms 
and kissed her. ‘1 have the promise of a 
situation under s man who distrusts Marks 
as much as I do, and at his advice I have been 
round to the old office to caution the fellow to 
keep to the truth when he is questioned about 
me.” 

« And you think you will get it?” 

“T feel pretty sure of it. Two hundred and 
fifty a year. Oh, Meg, We shall feel as rich 
as possible.” 

‘‘I¢ will be grand,” she said, gently, the 
tears of joy falling down her cheeks. ‘Oh, 
Andrew, I had almost began to despair, our 

roubles seemed 60 lasting, but they are over 
now.” 

Poor patiant soul, never had she been more 
mistaken. . 

The troubles, far from being over, were 
gathering thicker. 

Late that night there came a prolonged 
knocking at the door, and when it was opened 
two policemen stepped quickly into the pas- 
sage. 

eta the Quaeen’s name,” and the foremost 

ut his hand threateningly on Andrew Gor- 
Fon's shoulder, 

‘* What is the meaning of this ?” cried Mrs, 
Lyon, seeing her friends were almost paralyzed 
with surprise. ‘‘ You must surely be mistaken. 
This is Mr. Gordon, a quiet respectable house- 
holder.” 

‘“'There’s no mistake, ma’am,” said the 
man, with sullen respect, ‘We've a magis- 
trate’s warrant for his arrest. He’s wanted 
on a charge of wilful murder.” 

“Murder!” and with a shrill cry Meg 
Gordon fell to the ground senseless; but the 
other Margaret was brave, perfectly calm, and 
self-possessed. She pressed the man with 

uestions, and learned that at six o’clock 
ames Marks had been found on his office- 
floor quite dead, shot through the heart with 
a pistol. The last person seen issuing from 
the premises was Andrew Gordon, who left 
the deceased at half-past five, and who had 
been heard by several people to speak of him 
that very afternoon in the most threatening 
terms, besides having been known to cherish 
a grudge against him for months. 

There was no help, noa&ppeal. Poor Gordon 
was dragged from his home to answer to the 
criminal charge, and the two Margarets and 
-“ children were left alone in Prospect- 
road. 


ee 


CHAPTER I. 


Ty all the fair county of Sussex there is no 
lovelier estate than Combermere Abbey, for 
generations past the home of the St. Clune’s. 
Their ancestor had been a favourite of Bluff 
King Hal, and after accompanying him on his 
trip to France received the broad lands of the 
despoiled monks, being created Earl of Com- 
bermere. . Since that time, for more than 
three hundred years, unbroken prosperity had 
been enjoyed by his descendants, Their 
women had been beautifal and true, their 
men handsome and upright. No breath of 
shame had ever tarnished the name of St. 
Clune, 

Each Earl of Combermere had been an 
honour to his country, and had died at a 
good old age, bequeathing his honours to his 
first-born son, for it was a peculiar feature of 
the family annals, that the estate and property 
were unentailed. Over and over again astute 
lawyers had tried to make the reigning peer 
alter this; but- the lords of Combermere 
seemed: with a blind confidence in 
their descendants, There never had been a 
black sheep among them; each had handed 
over the inberitaned unimpaired in a wordly 
view, and the idea that this state of things 
could fail, never once occarred to them, 

And it was this pecoliarity in the family 
customs that onto? the heartburnings and 





dissensions we needs must tell of, for it 
actually came about, somewhere abont the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty, that the 
contingency so often predicted by far-seeing 
lawyers arose. An Earl of Combermere lay 
on his death-bed, and there was no son to 
come after him, not even a nephew to assert 
claim to the Abbey. 

It was not Lord Combermere’s fault that he 
was so badly provided with near relations. 
As a fact, he had married three times, and so 
had surely done his best to secure an heir- 
apparent. Indeed, there had once been one, 
Viscount St. Clane,a model young man, had 
been all that could be expected of an heir; but 
unluckily the model son—his wife and son— 
were carried off by a malignant fever within 
aeweek, The courageous Earl married again 
at once, but there were no children. The 
Countess was a ‘gentle, pleasant-tempered 
woman, but her lord never forgave her that 
single omission. He deemed himself hardly 
used by fate, and so perhaps he was, Wany 
a labourer on his estate had had a dozen 
children by a single wife; Lord Combermere 
had risked the perils of matrimony three 
times, and been rewarded only by two sons. 

Two sons! Yes, besides the model.young 
man there jiad been a gay, careless, scapegrace 
of a younger brother, who never did anything, 
never became noted for his prudence or cau- 
tion like the Earl, but yet contrived to win all 
hearts, and to be a universal favourite, so 
that there was universal mourning among the 
Combermere servants when news came of his 
untimely death. 

His father never mentioneed his name. 
There had been a quarrel between them, un- 
healed even at the last—but he changed from 
that time imperceptibly. He was never the 
same man after the prodigal’s death; and the 
loss of his heir seemed the finishing stroke, till 
he remembered the duties of his position, and 
sought a third bride. He was sixty, and Lucy 
Talbot just half his age when he led her to 
the altar, She was jast the sort of woman to 
be an old man’s darling. Unhappily, though 
the Earl never made a darling of her, he 
revenged himself for his disappointment by 
many a cutting word, many a cruel slight; 
and so, when after ten years of wedded life the 
doctor broke to the Countess she would soon 
be a widow, perhaps it is not surprising that 
her grief was hardly overwhelming. But there 
was @ great point to settle—who was to be the 
heir? Everything save the title could be willed 
away by the Earl: the Abbey and its broad 
lands, the town-house, funded property, jewels, 
and farniture - there was nothing to prevent 
him from bequeathing all to whom he would. 

“Lucy,” declared the autocrat when he had 
been wheeled into the library and helped to a 
seat before his oak writing-table, ‘I am going 
to make my will!” 

Lady Combermere sighed—she mostly did 
sigh when he reverted to anything which 
touched ever so lightly on her great offence. 

“Tt is m very serious matter,” she said, 
quietly. 

** And aren’t you anxious about it? Don’t 
you want to know which of the affectionate 
relations who are so indefatigable in sending to 
inquire for me is to bs master of the Abbey ?” 

You will surely leave it with the title?” 
said the Countess. ‘How could Kenneth St. 
St. Clune keep up his rank without?” 

‘And you think Kenneth ought to be my 
heir, Lady Combermere? I thought you and 
his mother did not hit it off quite amicably ?” 

Some women, gentle as doves in ordinary 
matters, are yet capable of intense dislike for 
some other woman who has deceived them. 

“T simply detest Mrs, Marks,’’ returned 
Lady Combermere. ‘“ Bat Ken is not like his 
mother.” 

No; he i3 a thorough St. Clune. I can't 
think why you.and Mrs. Marks don’t hit it off 
better ; to my mind she is very amusing.” 

‘‘ And heartless |” 

“ Well, I never thought about that. She is 
devoted to Kenneth.” 

‘Only since she fancied him likely to be 
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master here. She isn’t capable of being 
devoted to anyone. Why, she was dancing 
at balls six months after her husband had been 
murdered!” 

‘* Well, it did him no harm. I don’t know 
if you ever met Marks, Lucy? He was a 
remarkably clever man.” 

Lady Combermere shrugged her shoulders, 

‘‘T hate people with histories ! ”’ 

‘* My dear, he couldn’t help being murdered. 
I daresay he would have been glad enough to 
escape Gordon’s pistol had the chance been 
offered him.” 

‘**T don’t believe Gordon murdered him,” 

‘*‘ Lucy!” * 

‘* Well, I don't/” repeated the Countess, with 
quiet obstinacy. “‘I was living with my 
mother at the time. William is one of the 
first barristers of the day, and he declared the 
man would have got off triumphantly if heart 
disease hadn’t carried him off the very night 
of his arrest.” 

‘‘And I believe the heart disease saved him 
from the ignominy of the gallows. They said at 
the time he had a wife and child. I wonder 
what became of them ?” 

‘‘ They disappeared.” 

‘* My dear, how should you know.” 

Lady Combermere coloured. She was barely 
forty now, and at the time of Mr. Marks’ 
murder had been little more than twenty. 
She had taken « girl’s romantic interest in 
tlie sensational case, and had penetrated alone 
to the far east suburb where the Gordons 
lived, only to find the house in Prospect-road 
empty, and the neighbours denying all know- 
ledge of its late tenants. ; 

Lord Combermere smiled, 

‘‘ You are much too romantic, Lucy. It's a 
good thing your jointure is so tied up you 
can’t anticipate it, or you would be giving the 
whole year’s income to an interesting criminal 
one month, and subsisting on dry crusts for 
the remaining eleven. Bat this won’t do. 
Ashwin will be here to-night, and I promised 
the draft of the will should be ready.”’ 

The Countess bent over her embroidery. 
She was not a covetous woman ; ample provi- 
sion was already made for her, and a house 
left for her use. She wanted nothing more at 
her husband's hands; but she yearned, with 
almost a mother’s anxiety, to know what fate 
had in store for Kenneth Ss. Clune, the 
Earl’s second cousin, who must bear his title, 
but certainly needed something more to keep 
up its dignity with than the three hundred 
a-year he had inherited from his futher. 

Lucy had known Douglas St. Clanewell. In 
her girlhood he had been the devoted lover of 
an elder sister, who died young. The court- 
ship of Douglas and Nell had been Lucy’s 
brightest glimpse of romance. She had tried 
hard to believe it was sheer desperation which 
made the young officer wed an heiress barely 
three months after Nell’s death. She had 
been taken, a mere child of fourteen, by her 
governess to see the wedding, and had thought 
the bride too elated, the bridegroom too un- 
happy. She never met Douglas again; in 
after years she heard from others that it was 
a miserable marriage. ‘There was but one 
child, the Kenneth of this story. He was 
only five when his father died, and very soon 
afterwards his mother married Mr. Marks, 

Until she became Lady Combermere Luc 
never had any acquaintance with Kennet 
or his mother, then they both came to the 
Abbsy as her guests, and while she detested 
the complacent widow her whole heart went 
out to the boy, whom—from that old tie of long 
ago, between her sister and Douglas—it 
pleased her to think of as a kind of nephew. 

From that day Kenneth found a second 
home at the Abbey. The Earl admired him, 
Lady Combermere’s family worshipped him, 
and it was a relief to the boy to escape from 
his loveless home to such a sanctuary. Mrs. 
Marks favoured the intimacy, because she 
hoped it would end by making her son heir of 
Combermere. So she raised no objections to 
his spending his leisure at the Abbey. All 
her own fortune remained at her disposal, but 
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it had decreased rapidly through bad invest- 
ment, till from thousands she owned barely 
eight hundred a year. She did nothing for 
her son. Kenneth had chambers in the 
Temple, and was nominally reading for the 
Bar, though his tastes were more of a literary 
style. 

‘Although no word of his intentions had 
ever been spoken by the Earl—although all 
Mrs. Marks hints about the trials of suspense 
had been disregarded—society generally 
regarded Kenneth as Lord Combermere's heir, 
and welcomed him, not as the young aspiring 
author, but as the heir presumptive of the 
Abbey. 

Kefneth never alluded to his prospects, 
never suffered his mother to do so in his 
presence; bat he would have been more 
than human if in his own heart he had not 
thought of the vast inheritance so likely to be 
his 


There were two other cousins who claimed | 


almost equal relationship with the Earl, bat 


| 





as their claims were derived from their , 


mothers, they could not boast the old family | 


name. Laurence Jones and Hilton Barber 
were both about Kenneth's age, and well 
launched—the one as a country clergyman, the 
other in his father's bank. Both were unre- 
mitting in their attentions to the Earl. 
Kenneth wondered sometimes that any of 
his kindred should play the sycophant so 
thoronghly as these two. 

He did not know whether the Earl was 
deceived by their mock deference, for Lord 
Jombermere rarely expressed his real opinions. 
Kenneth, in his sensitive dread of being mis- 
uaderstood, relaxed his own intimacy at the 
Abbsy from the moment it was known Lord 
Combermere had to decide upon his heir. 





pick up the delicate spring flowers and replace 
them in the basket. ry! as he had been 
with his own thoughts, this girl interested 
him—she was so unlike the type of maidens 
who walk alone in London. She looked a 
lady, but her gloves were neatly mended ; and 
Kenneth, who was accustomed to his Kath- 
leen’s aerial toilettes, thought there were traces 
of poverty about her plain black dress and 
small straw hat. Shedid not seem to be used 
to the noise and din of the London streets, 
and she put her hand up once to her forehead 
as though the turmoil pained her. She was 
not a child—the blue eyes were too thoughtfal ; 
the brow, too, shadowed by care, and she was 
hardly a woman. Kenneth guessed her to be 
sixteen ; really she was more, but a country 
life had left her younger than her years. 

‘* Have you far to go?”’ 

He hardly knew why he asked her; perhaps 
he wanted to see what kind of voice went with 
that wistful face; perhaps he judged her 
likely to lose her way, and meant to go out of 
his own to put her right, bat the answer he 
received puzzled him. 

‘‘Oh, no. Iam going to Fulham.” 

Had Fulham been five minutes’ walk instead 
of a good half-hour by omnibus or train, she 
could not have spoken of it as nearer. 

‘It is a good way. I suppose you mean to 
take an omnibus at Charing Cross?’’ 

“T am going to walk.” 

“‘Do you know the way?”’ 

“T have never been before, but I think it! 
is a straight line.” 

Clearly Kenneth could do no more for her; 





Kenneth was feeling depressed and ont of 
spirits the morning when he met the little 
girl under the primroses, which the interest of 
that incident could not chase away for more 
than a few minutes. He went home to his 
chambers, and was going to sit down to write 
when a telegram was brought to him. He 
opened it with fingers that shook, strong man 
as he was. What did it mean? Had the Earl 
decided on his heir, and was he free to go and 
say good-bye to his kinsman? It meant 
more than that. The sender was the Countess, 
and as he read her ybrief, sad message, Ken. 
neth knew that he was an English peer, 
‘“‘ My husband died this morning. Come to me 
at once,”’ 
(To be continned.) 








A GOLDEN DESTINY. 
—2e7— 
‘CHAPTER XLIII. 


Sir Travice Leen, true to his resolve, met 
Lord St. Croix on the ship's arrival in dock, 
and, to his great astonishment, found him 
accompanied by a young girl, who at the 
a of stepping on the quay had her veil 

own. 

“Sir Travice!"’ said the Viscount, as soon 


jas the greetings were over, ‘‘I have many 


things to explain to you, but at present there 


| it would have been embarrassing for both had is no time to do it, for I must hurry straight 


_ he offered to accompany her ; besides, no doubt down to Wyndhamstowe with my witnesses, 
‘ she would soon repent of her energy, and take and defer explanations until a more favour. 


Loving the grand old peer with almost filial ' 


affaction the young man preferred to be 
thought ungratefal and cold-hearted rather 
than run the risk of appearing a fortune- 
hunter. 

In vain his mother urged him to go down to 
the Abbey. He declared he would not set foot 
in the old place again until specially invited, 
unless he heard on good authority the will was 
made, 

Mrs. Marks grew desperate ; she wrote and 
proffered a visit from herself, but this the 
Countess speedily declined, so she could only 
remain in her bijou villa at Kensington and 
wring her hands over her son’s folly. And if 
it was folly it cost him something. 

Kenneth was of a warm, grateful nature, 
and he loved the Earl and Countess sincerely. 
{t¢ hart him to stay away from them in their 
hour of distress. Besides, he was but mortal, 
and he did desire to be rich. He knew full 
well how anomalous would be his position as 
a peer of England with an income of three 
hundred pounds, and there was someone—sh, 
breathe it softly!—he would fain make a 
countess, and endow with all good earthly 
gifts. Kenneth was in love, and his lady 
smiled upon him. For Kathleen's sake he did 
wish to be Lord Combermere’s heir; but not 
even for her could he have gone unsent for to 
pay court to the dying man. 

Then, too, he loved the old Abbey where his 
father had been born. He had spent so many 
happy days there that, apart from the wealth 
its possession would imply, he had for the 
Abbey itself an affection at which Hilton 
Barber woald have laughed, and Laurence 
Jones smiled. And he knew these latter 
gentlemen only too well. They were not the 
men who would keep up the old legends of the 
St. Clunes; there was a money-grubbing vein 
about their whole nature which would be out 
of place at the old Abbey. 

He was walking swiftly down the Strand, 
his mind busy with these things, when some- 
one in front of him jostled roughly against a 
young girl, and the basket she was carrying 
fell to the ground, scattering the fair yellow 
primroses it had held on to the pavement. 

The offender had passed on. Kenneth gave 
one look at the girl's face,and saw she was 
almost in tears, Stooping, he helped her to 


' again, 
maiden, looking for all the world as though 
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The Baronet was silent for some time, ap- 
parently lost in thought, but he never once 
took his eyes from the girl’s face, and the 
more he looked the more familiar did it seem 
to him. 

Nothing was said, however, until the car- 
riage drew up in front of one of the smallest, 
but prettiest houses in Park-lane; and then 
when the footman inquired for Lady West- 
brooke, he was told she had gone away into 
the country to stay with friends, and was not 
expected home for a week or ten days. 

rene, as she heard the answer, looked at 
fir Travice in consternation, but he reassured 
her with a smile. 

‘*‘ My dear, Iam old enough to take care of 
you, and if you will trust yourself to me I 
will do so,’’ he said, and then, he told the man 
to drive on to the‘ Langham,”’ and when they 
arrived there Irene was shown into a sitting 
room, while the Baronet ordered some tea to 
be taken up to her. 

‘“‘May I have a cup with you?” he asked, 
after his orders had been obeyed, and the 
girl gladly assented, for she had taken an im- 
pulsive liking to the noble-looking Baronet, 
who, on his part, made no effort to disguise 
the interest he felt in her. 

‘“‘Now,”’ hesaid, presently, “I want you to 
tell me what you would like todo? Shall I 
take you down to Woodleigh Court, or would 
you prefer remaining in London? ” 

The truth was, he felt somewhat puzzled 
what to do with her—not that he wished to 
shirk respousibility, but that he did not clearly 
understand how she came to be in Lord St. 
Croix’s company. 

His faith in the young Viscount was too 
great for him to think for a moment that 
there was, or could be, any impropriety in 
their relations, but assuredly there must be 
something out of the common in them all the 
same. 

Perhaps Irene instinctively felt something 
of this, fcr she said im ively,— 

** Will you let me tell you my history, and 
chen you ‘will be better able to give me your 
advice ?” 

‘“‘Assuredly, my dear!” he responded 
gravely. 

Whereupon Irene told him of all the 
adventures that had befallen her since she left 
the Belgian convent. 

“Then you actually came to Woodleigh 
Court?” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
interrupting her narrative. 

‘** Yes,” she said. ‘‘I happened at the con- 
vent to pick up a letter from Mrs. Henry to 
the Mother Superior, and it had ‘ Woodleigh 
Court, W——shire,’ on the top, so from that I 
knew my aunt must live there.” 

“Up to that time you did not know where 
she lived, then ? ” 

‘No, for it was kept a secret from me, and 
all the letters I wrote were forwarded through 
the Mother Superior.” 

“Strange!’» murmured the Baronet, 
thoughtfally. ‘What reason could there 
possibly have been for all this secrecy ?” 

Irene shook her head. It was a question 
that had often puzzled her; and to which she 
could find no answer. 

“ Where did you get the money from to make 

. 


your — R 

et some money hidden away, which 
Marjorie Wyndham had given me when she 
left. She was only there two years, but we 
became great friends in that time, and then”’ 
—she blushed a little—Lord §t. Croix 
= me some more when I met him in Lon- 

on.” 

‘From London you went s‘raight down to 
Woodleigh Court? ” 

“¥en.” 

‘Now tell me all the details of your visit 
there—even the minutest,” said the Baronet, 
who was deeply interested in her story. 

_ “TI will do so. When I got to the door I 
inquired for Mrs. Henry, but the butler shook 
his head and said there was no such person 
there ; but jast as I was beginning to despair 
he said he would see if Mrs. Seymour could 





help me, and went away upstairs. When he 
came back he —— with him the person 
whom I afterwards learned to call Mrs, Sum- 
ner, and she at once hurried me upstairs into 
her own bedroom, and locked me in while she 
was absent,” 

‘What do you mean by ‘hurried you up- 
stairs’? Did she seem not to wish anyone to 
see you?’ 

‘Yes; or at least she gave me that impres- 
sion. She looked pale and frightened, and 
when she came back she made me put a thick 
veil over my face, and took me downstairs by 
a back way, and put me into a close carriage 
in which a lady with dark hair was already 
seated. She also had a thick veil on, but I 
oncs heard my aunt call her ‘ Mrs. Seymour,’ 
as if inadvertently. They both went with 
me to the Dower House, and then the lady 
went away.” 

“ And all this took place in my house, with- 
out my hearing a word about it !”’ exclaimed 
Sir Travice. ‘But go on with your story,” he 
added quickly, and he did not interrupt her 
again until it was concluded. 

Then he got up and began pacing the room, 
agitated by thoughts that, wild and improba- 
ble as they seemed, yet had a basis of facts. 
When he came back to his seat he said,— 

“I do not believe in Mrs. Henry’s, or rather 
Sumner’s, explanation. Her position is not 
such that she could be injured by the fact of 
your father’s guilt to such an extent as she 
pretends, and Iam sure she has some other 
reason for wishing to get rid of you. Did 
the friends she spoke of meet you at Mel- 
bourne ?” 

“Yea! An old woman met me, but Lord St. 
Croix told her I was going back to England, 
so she troubled no more about me.” 

Again Sir Travice was silent ; then, with an 
accent of sudden determination, he ex- 
claimed,— 

‘I will take you down to Woodleigh Court, 
and wring the truth from these women with- 
out delay. You may trust me for not letting 
you get into their power again. I will look to 
your fature myself. I am older than Lord St. 
Croix, and a more fitting guardian for you. 
We will start for W——shire first thing to- 
morrow morning.” 

Irene did not demur. ‘The rapidity with 
which events had lately trod on each other’s 
heels bewildered her, and made her feel almost 
helpless, Besides, she trusted Sir Travice, and 
he looked like a man who would not only do 
right himself, but would force other people to 
do so as well, 

She was glad of a night's rest. It was long 
since she had slept in a clean, comfortable 
English bed, and the sensation was all the 
more agreeable because of its novelty. 

The next morning, accordingly, she and the 
Baronet started by the first train for W-— 
shire, and reached Woodleigh Court at about 
one o’clock. They took a cab from the sta- 
tion; for Sir Travice had not sent word of his 
intended arrival, therefore no carriage had 
been sent to meet them. As it happened, too, 
no one saw them enter the house except the 
butler, who looked rather astonished when the 
baronet took his young companion into his 
study, only pausing to say,— 

“Ts Lord St. Croix in?” 

“No, sir. He is at the Wyndhamstowe 
Assizes, seeing after Mr. Fraser's case.”’ 

‘“* Bring some luncheon into my study, then, 
a few sandwiches and a bottle of claret, and 
you need not mention that I have comehome.” 

The butler bowed and went away, and when 
Trene had taken off her hat, Sir Travice went 
to the end of the room, and, touching a spring, 
drew aside a panel in the wall, thus revealing 
an oil-painting—the life-size portrait of a lady. 

“Come here, my dear, and look at this! ” he 
said, in a voice that trembled slightly. ‘ Tell 
me if you have ever seen anyone like it be- 
fore?” 

The young girl obeyed, and looked at the 
picture for a few seconds with a half puzzled 


expression, that presently changed to wonder- | gre 


ing recognition. 





““ Why, it is myself /” she exclaimed, turning 
to her companion as if to ask the meaning of 


it. 

And, indeed, so like her was the picture 
that anyone might have mistaken it for her 
portrait. There was the same golden hair, the 
same lovely, pouting mouth, the same deli- 
cately chiselled nose and dimpled chin; the 
deep blue eyes, too, were exactly similar, and, 
more wonderful than all, the expression was 
identical ! . 

“It is my wife!’ said the Baronet, looking 
from one to the other; “but surely such a 
likeness as exists between you cannot be acci- 
dental!” 

“I think,” Irene said, simply, “this lady 
must have been a great deal more beautiful 
thanIam. She has a sweet face!’’ 

‘‘She had, and so have you! Indeed, the 
two faces are reproductions of each other ; and 
if it were not such a wild idea I should be- 
lieve you were my daughter!” 

Irene gazed at him in wonder. His face 
was very pale, and he was evidently greatly 
moved. 

‘*You had a daughter, then?” she said, 
softly, : 

‘* Yes ; and my wife died when she was born. 
At first I could not bear to look at the child, 
remembering what her birth had cost me, and 
so I went away to Exyypt, leaving her in the 
charge of my sister-in-law, Mrs. Seymour, 
who was the widow of my half-brother, ana 
who herself had a little baby daughter. She 
took the children to a little seaside place in 
Wales, and it was there my little girl died, 
when she was just twelve months old. I go to 
see her grave every year, and have done s0 
ever since she died !”’ 

‘* But if she is dead how could I possibly be 
your daughter ?’’ asked the girl. 

‘* My dear, you do not understand. Mrs. Sey- 
monr is, and always was, an ambitious woman, 
and she knew that I should probably never 
marry again, so that if anything happened to 
my child her own would be my heiress. Don’t 
you see what a temptation it would be to her 
to declare that my daughter died, in order 
that her own should take her place? ” & 

“Oh, she could not be so wicked! It is 
impossible — impossible !’’ cried the young 
girl, in horror. : 

“So I should have thought a little while 
ago, but my eyes have been opened lately, and 
I see how greatly I have been deceived. Of 
course my supposition may not be a true one, 
and it would never have occurred to me but 
for your wonderful resemblance to my lost 
Beatrice, and the fact of so much trouble 
having been taken to get you away from 
England. The circumstances are so mysteri- 
ous that they naturally make one suspicious ; 
and besides,’—he bent down, and kissed her 
brow—‘‘ come instinct tells me that I have a 
father's right to love you!”’ 

At that moment the butler came in with the 
luncheon.tray, thus prosaically interrupting 
conversation that bad stirred the heerts of 
both to their inmost depths; and hardly had 
he departed before there came an imperative 
rap at the door, and the voice of Mrs. Seymour 
was heard outside, demanding admittance. 

Irene looked rather frightened as she heard 
the quick, imperious tones, but the Baronet 
reassured her by a swift gesture, and then 
said in a low voice,— 

‘‘ Stand beside the picture, and let your 
hair fall over your shoulders as it is there.” 

Irene obeyed, taking the comb from her 
hair, which tumbled in rich yellow masses far 
below her waist, and this still more increased 
her likeness to the portrait, which was still 
uncovered. 

Then Sir Travice opened the door, and Mrs. 
Seymour came in. 
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CHAPTER XLIV., AND LAST. 


Sue paused on the threshold, and her eyes 
w wild and wide as she gazed at the 
tableau at the end of the room—the pictured 
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woman in the frame, and the living one out of 


16. 

Irens stood motionless, controlling her 
features as best she could, while the Baronet 
watched his sister-in-law's face with keenest 
attention, determined that not the slightest 
change of expression should escape him. 

Strong as Mrs, Seymour’s nerves were, per- 
fect as she flattered herself was her control 
over them, it was impossible to prevent her 
countenance betraying how deeply she was 
agitated. The fact was she was taken so 
entirely by surprise.that for a moment she 
conid hardly realise the situation, and a half 
stifled scream broke from her lips before she 
could prevent it. 

It must be borne in mind that she believed 
Trens to be safely away in Australia, and had 
quite made up her mind that she should never 
see her again; so that at first she did not 
really recognise the girl, but fancied some 
phantom was standing before her, to accuse 
her of a crime which she hoped the long 
years had buried for ever. _ 

“Oh, Heaven!” she cried ont. “It ‘is 
Beatrice herself come back from the grave !”’ 

“No!” cried Sir Travice, seizing her by 
the wrists in a firm grip, ‘It is not 
Beatrice herse)f, but her daughter, come back 
from Australia to tell you your sin has found 
you out.” 

This was a bold speech on his part, but it 
did not fail of its intended effect. 

The wretched woman feel on her knees at his 
feet, her lips murmured some inarticulate 
syllables, then she fell prone on the floor, in a 
dead faint. 

Irene, forgetful of everything but the fact 
that a fellow-creature was in distress, rushed 
to her side, and knelt down, chafing her cold 
hands, and beginning to unfasten her dress. 

‘Call assistance—get restoratives, or she 
may die!” she exclaimed, divine pity shining 
in her sweet blue eyes, and irradiating her 


ce. 

“She will not die,” Sir Travice returned, 
uietly ; but he went outside and told the 
ootman to call Mrs. Seymour’s maid, and in 

a few minutes Sumner appeared. 

By this time, however, the Baronet had in- 
sisted on Irene leaving theinsensible woman’s 
side, and resuming her former attitude by the 
plotyre, so that when Mrs. Sumner came in 

er eyes were immediately fascinated by the 
same tableau as had so alarmed her mistress, 
and certainly her fright was quite as great, 
ii to do her justice, she showed it 
ess. 

Unlike Mrs. Seymour, she never for a 
moment thought the figure supernatural. 
Her mind was totally devoid of imagination, 
and, in spite of the seeming improbability, at 
once leapt to the right conclusion—namely, 
that the young girl had somehow returned 
from Australia, 

Bat how? And what brought her here, 
with Sir Travice, and what had happened to 
cause her strong-minded mistress to lose her 
senses ? 

All this flashed through her mind in less 
time than it takes to write it, and at the same 
moment she exclaimed,— 

“ Jrene{” 

“Who is that young lady?” asked the 


Baronet, who had rapidly decided what course |, 


of conduct to pursue. 

She looked at him doubifully for a moment 
out of her cold, grey eyes. Not knowing how 
much he knew, she was at a loss what to 
reply. Still, an answer of some kind was 
imperative, so she gave it in a low, but steady 
voice. 

“She is Irene Duval, my niece, Sir Tra- 
vice!” 

You lie!” cried the Baronet, sternly. 
“She is my daughter, Beatrice Leigh, whom 
you and that woman there have kept from me 
wll these years.” 

Sumner looked at her fainting mistress 
with an expression of deepest scorn. 

‘*Has she confessed, then? Fool! Wild 
horses should not have wrung the truth from 








me,” she said, her lips curling ; and ib was 
impossible not to give a certain meed of ad- 
miration to the woman's iron will, which 
would indeed have carried her unflinchingly 
to the stake or the scaffold. 

‘*What baby was it that you buried as my 
child ?”’ asked Sir Travice, still pursning the 
line he had marked out when she first came 
in. * You may as well reply,” he added, as 
she hesitated, ‘for of course I shall be able 
to find it out, whether you assist me or not.” 

‘*As you know so much I see no reason 
why you should not know all,” she returned, 
with a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ The baby 
we buried was my sister’s child—Irene Duval 
—who was a delicate little thing, and had 
come down to Wales for the benefit of the sea 
air. She was older than Beatrice, but not 
much bigger, so the deception was easy 
enough.’” 

‘* And your sister knew of it?” 

‘She was dead at the time, and her hus- 
band was in prison, so neither of them had. a 
chance of interfering with our plan. It was 
I who suggested it,” she said, with cool 
bravado, ‘‘ and it was I who carried it through. 
She ”’—with a glance at Mrs. Seymour—* had 
no trouble over it whatever.” 

** Then you took the child to the convent?” 

“I did, and declared that she was my own 
niece, and I assumed the name of ‘ Henry’ in 
order that if she ever tried to trace ont who 
I was she should fail. You must confess, 
Sir Travice, that the plot was a clever one? ’”’ 

“Yes, bnt you forgot one thing when you 
conceived it.”’ 

* And that?” 

‘‘ The eternal jastice of Heaven,’’ returned 
the Baronet, solemnly, ‘‘ which never permits 
crime to go unpunished, either in this world | 
or the next. Tho only thing I can say to you | 
is that you have been true to your mistress,” 

“And I will be true to her until death!” 
cried the woman, with unexpected passion. 

This was the one vulnerable point in her, 
cold and selfish nature—love for the mistress 
with whom she had lived for so many years— ; 
for whore sake she had schemed ‘and contrived, 
and steeped her very soul in iniquity. 

As she spoke she bent down by Mrs Sey- 
mour’s side and lifted her head on her arm, 
while Sir Travice poured out some brandy 
into a cup, which she held to the pale lips ; and 
presently consciousness came back with a long 
fluttering sigh, and Mrs, Seymour's dark eyes 
opened on the anxious face of her maid, who 
was bending over her, thus preventing her 
from seeing anyone else in the room. | 

«Oh, Samner! Sir Travice knows all!” she 
exclaimed, with a shudder. ‘* What shall we 
do—oh ! what shall we do?”’ | 

** Of course he knows all. Did I not tell you 
that if he once saw her he would guess it?” 
asked the maid, with some contempt. ‘‘ Nature 
herself was bent on betraying the secret, for 
such a likeness as she bears to her mother 
don't come accidentally.” 


* * * - * 


Two hours later, |Lord St. Croix and the 
detective drove up tothe door of Woodleigh 
Court, and it was easy enough to see from the 
demeanour of both that they were the bearers 
of good tidings. | 

“IT shall only just change my clothes before 
driving to the station and going up to town,” | 
the Viscount said, as he sprang down; but 
this intention was not destined to be carried 
into effect, for at the door he was met by no 
less @ person than the Baronet himself, who ' 
drew him into the study, where, pale and 
agitated, but with a strange look of joy on her 
face, he found Irene. t 





sentences Sir Travice explained how the dis- 
covery had been made, r 

“I congratulate you with all my heart, Sir 
Travice, and you too, Irene! ’’ he said, shak- 
ing hands with both of them in turn, and then 
he went to the window and pretended to look 
out, so that they might not see how agitated 
he was. 

Irene came to his side, and laid a gentle 
hand on his arm. 

“I shall never forget how good—how more 
than good—you have been to me!”? she said, 
brokenly. ‘ Words can but ill repay you.” 

With a great effort he conquered himself, 
and raised her hands to his lips. 

“I would doa thousandfold more for you 
than it has been in my power to do if I 
could!” he said, and as he spoke Sir Travice 
looked at them with strange earnestness. Pes- 
haps he guessed their secret. 

“There is something else to be done,” he 
said, coming between them and gree | 
Irene’s hand tenderly through his arm, ‘an 
it has to do with you and Ermentrude. Come 
to the drawing-room, and stay there with 
Irene until my retarn.” 

He led the. young girl into the stately and 
luxurious drawing-room, of which -Mrs. Sey- 
ene. had been mistress sane. se Ss, cy then left 

returning in a m minutes, accom- 
panied by pata tg while Wise sauntered 
in after them, followed by Villari. 

“What is this? I don’t understand,” 
Ermentrude said, in a bewildered tone, as she 
cone) ane of Irene and St. Croix, and Vil- 
lari ¢ rather pale, while his brilliant eyes 
roved inquiringly from one to the other. 

Sir Travice replied to the question by 

her. 


“ Where is your mother ?”’ 

“She told me to say she was not well 
enough to come downstairs.” : 

Sir Travice turned to Wise with an un- 
moved countenance, : 

“ Go and tell. Mrs, Seymour it is absolutely 


necessary she waged) 2s groye 
The detective to obey, and pre- 
sently returned with Mrs. Seymour, who, al- 


thongh deadly pale, had yet entirely recovered 
her teil-contenl. She seated herself quietly on 
a couch, motioning Ermentrude to her side, 
and then folded her hands in her lap, and pre- 
pared to listen. 

“I wished for your presence, because what 
I am about to state nearly concerns your 
daughter, and therefore concerns yon,” began 
Sir Travice, in his coldest voice, ‘* Ermen- 
trude was engaged 
St, Croix, whom I love and honour as my own 
son; but when that consent was given I was 
unaware of her true character, and since 
then circumstances have come to my know- 
ledge which have given me great pain, and 
which it is only just Lord St. Croix should 
know.” He turned now to the pose :Vie- 
count, and spoke with even greater d - 
tion. ‘* When she accepted you as her pro- 
mised husband, Ermentrade was in love with 





Mr. George Villari, my secretary. She had 


been in the habit of giving him assignations, 


and continued them even after your ring was: 


on her finger. She wrote him letters, one of 
which came into my possession, and in it she 
distinctly states that she loves him, but in- 
tends marrying you for thesake of your wealth 
and title. What have you to say to her?’ 

It is impossible to describe the varying ex- 
pressions of the different people assem 
while the Baronet was speaking. 

A look of supreme terror came in Ermen- 
trude’s eyes, while oe Se coh nem aa 

an even ter degree anguish ; 
pre villeri stood like a statue, his eyes fixed 


He looked from one to the other with aston- on the ground. 


ishment. | 
“Are you wondering what this means?” , 


said the Baronet. ‘‘ A great joy has come upon 
both of us, and it lies in the fact that I have 


discovered Irene to be my daughter!” | 


The young man’s surprise may be imagined, 
buat it never once struck him to doubt the 
assertion, strange as it seemed, and in a few 





At Jast Mrs. Seymour spoke. ; 

** What is wii matical for making these 
vile assertions against my danghter’s 
honour?” , 

“Tam!” said Wise, quietly stepping for- 


ward. 
Mrs. Seymour surveyed him witha ook of 
deepest scorn. 


with my consent to Lord: 
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« And do you believe all this low man cares 
to imagine ?’’ she demanded of the Baronet. 

“T believe what he stays when it is con- 
firmed by my own eyes,” he returned, steadily. 
‘‘T saw Ermentrude’s letters, and I was a 
witness of one of her meetings with Mr. Vil- 
lari, which took place close upon midnight. 
After this, you will see the impossibility of 
denial; and, indeed, I advise Ermentrude to 
attempt nothing of the sort, for it is quite 
useless. I have made this semi-public decla- 
ration in order that Lord Ss. Croix may be re- 
leased from his engagement without delay. 
Of course, if he is deeply in love with her, 
and likes to forgive her deceit, he can do so; 
but if I were in his position I should most 
certainly do nothing of the kind, and, at all 
events, none of the responsibility shall rest 
upon me. Ermentrude, give Lord St. Croix 
back his ring!”’ 

She dared not disobey. A coward at heart, 
she had only her mother to lean upon in this 
emergency, for Villari spoke never a word, and 
now Mrs, Seymour was silent. 

Events were too great for her—it was no use 
struggling against fate | 

Ermentrude slowly and regretfally drew the 
ring off her finger and held it out, How the 
diamonds sparkled ! 

She had never thought it so beautiful as 
she did at that moment of renunciation. 

In silence Harold took it from her hand, and 
put it away in his pocket, silently wondering 
how many more surprises this eventfal day 
was destined to bring forth. 

‘‘There is yet another point to be men- 
tioned, and it is that Lord St. Croix's would- 
be murderer is discovered,’ went on Sir 
Travice, like some pitiless embodiment of 
justice. ‘George Villari, I charge you with 
having fired the shot that was aimed at a 
fellow creatare’slife, but which, providentially, 
failed of its intended effect ; and although you 
may not be an assassin in the legal sense of 
the term, yet you must be so considered by 
Heaven, youreelf, and your fellow-men !” 

The Italian never moved or lifted his eyes. 
Ermentrude cast one frightened glance at 
him, then leaned her head on her mother’s 
shoulders, and burst into a storm-of sobs. 

“You may go,” said Sir Travice, after a 
lenghthened pause, and pointing sternly 
towards the door. ‘1 take upon myself to 
promise that you shall not be prosecuted, be- 
cause Ido not want my family honour to be 
dragged before the public, but I insist on your 
leaving England without delay. Go and pack 
your things, and when you are ready to go 
you shall have a cheque given you for what 
salary is due to you.” 

Still without raising his eyes Villari left 
the room—as he leaves our pages for ever | 

‘I think, Wise, we may dispense with you 
for a little while now,” said the Baronet, and 
the detective bowed and walked quietly ont, 
thus reducing the party to five. 

“ After this,” observed Sir Travice, address- 
ing Mrs. Seymour, *‘ you will not be surprised 
that I should ask you and your daughter to 
find another home. In spite of the base in- 
gratitude you have both showed towards me 
I shall not forget you are my dead brother's 
wife and child, and a suitable provision will 
be made for you; bat I have no desire ever to 
see you again—unless, indeed, time works a 
beneficial change in both of you, in which case 
I may see fit to alter my present decision.” 

He had made no mention of the change of 
horses, which had been so nearly fatal to his 
own life. In point of fact, he was simply sick 
of all- the wickedness which it had fallen to 
him to expose, and wished to make as quick 
- enaing of the disagreeable scene as pos- 
81Die, 

Besides, as he did not intend prosecuting 
Villari, it was no use dragging in another 
instance of his villainy, 

Mrs. Seymour felt absolutely prostrated by 
this—to her—most terrible scene, and as Sir 
Travice finished speaking she rose, and lean- 
ing heavily on Ermentrude’s arm, passed out. 
Perhaps the bitterest drop in her cup was 





~ 








the knowledge that, in spite of «!! her efforts 
to make her daughter a great lady, Ermen- 
trude had deceived her as much a8 anyone. 
Both had now reaped their jnst reward. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Travice, drawing a 
long breath as the door closed upon them, 
“the atmosphere seems purer now they are 
gone. You are looking very thoughtful, Sv». 
Oroix?”’ 

“* Yes,” said the young nobleman, ‘ because 
I have a secret which I think it is now my 
duty totell yon. Sir, I love Irene. I cun cail 
her by no other name yet; brt although [ told 
her of my love, we both decided that honour 
bound me to Ermentrude. 1% does 80 no 
longer, and——”’ 

“What!” cried the Baronet, as he hesi- 
tated, “you would take my little girl away from 
me the very moment I have found her? Well,” 
with a melancholy smile, ‘‘I suppose I car 
expect nothing else, and I would rather give 
her to you than anyone I know. Still, it is 
hard to lose one’s daughter——-” 

** Papa!” interrupted Irene, very softly, as 
she came to his side, and laid her golden head 
on his breast, “‘ you will not lose « daughter, 
but gain a son!” 

* * * * * 

By-and-by, when they grew a little calmer, 
Irene asked St. Croix how Roy Fraser’s triai 
was progressing, and at the question the young 
man’s face lighted up with animation. 

‘* It is over,” he said, “and Roy is a free 
man. When the jury heard what my wit 
nesses had to say, and especially when Madame 
Castro identified the dagger with which the 
crime was committed as one she had often 
seen in James Stone's possession, they imme- 
diately returned a verdict of ‘not guilty,’ and 
Stone was apprehended, and will be brought 
up before the magistrates to-morrow.” 

And now our story,is at an end, for there is 
little more totell. That little, however, shall 
be added in as few words as possible, for the 
events of which we have written took place 
just twelve months ago, and by taking a swift 
glance at Woodleigh Court we shall see what 
the year has brought forth to our heroes and 
heroines. 

There is a garden-party at the Court to-day, 
given by Sir Travice in honour of the return 
of his daughter and son-in-law, Lord and 
Lady St. Croix, from their honeymoon. Very 
proud, indeed, is the Baronet of his lovely 
daughter, and he and the Harl of Dunmore, 
as they walk arm-in-arm across the terrace, 
and survey the gay groups in the lawns below, 
tell each other that if you search all England 
through you will not find another bride so 
fair as she! 

This opinion may be a prejudiced one, and 
is certainly not shared by Roy Fraser, who 
thinks his: Marjorie beats every other woman 
under the san |! 

Quite right that he should think so too! 
They have been married six months now, for 
the Squire had immediately given his consent 
to their union when he learned that all this 
long time they had loved each other so truly; 
and the wedding had taken place at Wynd- 
hamstowe Church amidst a crowd of eager 
spectators, who had strewn Marjorie’s path 
with the fairest flowers as she came down the 
churchyard-path, smiling happily through her 
tears, while the villagers rent the air with their 
loud cheers for bride and bridegroom, 

James Stone's trial never took place, for 
when the warder went to his cell the morning 
after his apprehension he discovered the bird 
had flown, and it was found impossible to re- 
capture him. It was not the first time Mr. 
James Stone had made his escape from prison, 
and in all likelihood it would not be the last ! 

Probably he went back to Australia, and may 
be there at the present moment. 

Mrs. Seymour and Ermentrnde went to the 
south of France, accompanied by Sumner, and 
the society papers taid that the health of the 
former demanded a warmer climate. When 
last heard of, Ermeéntrnude was being distin- 
guished by the attentions of an earl old enough 


she may even yet obtain her heart’s desire , 
and wear a countess's coronet, 

Wise the detective was suitably rewarded for 
his exertions, and has a standing invitation to 
Woodleigh Court, which he avaiis himself of 
in the intervals of business ; but he has not yet 
proposed to the sewing-maid, Amelia, although 
he teils himself sometimes with a sigh that 
ske would make a good wife if her nose were not 
so red | 

Euphemia, the ‘‘slavey ” who sent word to 
St. Croix of Irene’s abduction, has now left 
Mra. Marlow, and is one of the housemaids at 
Woodleigh Court, where, dressed in a pretty 
cotton dress and tap, she is hardly recogniz- 
able as the dirty but kind-hearted girl who 


with such difficulty indited the note to the: 


Viscount, She adores her young mistress—as, 
indeed, do all the rest of the servants—and is 
supposed to be not entirely indifferent to the 
charms of James Jenkins, the groom ! 

Olid Mr. Fraser of Glen Royal has not yet 
forgiven his grandson for deserting him in 
favour of his mother ; but, as he sent Marjorie 
a very handsome wedding present, it is to be 
inferred that his heart is softening towards 
him, and in course of time a reconciliation 
will take place, in which case Marjorie’s mar- 
riage won’t be such a mesalliance after all, see- 
ing that Glen Royal is a very large property, 
and Roy is heir to it. 

The old Squire is very happy once more. 
The shadow that hovered over his home has 
vanished for ever, and now the Abbey is filled 
with sunshine and perfect content. 


[THE END.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
REDWOODE. 


Oh ! how impatience gains upon the soul ! 
When the long-promised hour of joy draws near ! 
How slow the tardy moments seem to roll ! 

—Mrs, Tighe. 


Repwoove, the home for many generations 
of the Barons of Redwoode, looked more than 
ever grand and stately in the early sunlight 
of the pleasant summer morning. The man- 
sion stood in the midst of a large and ancient 
grove, which was diversified with charming 
drives, numerous shaded walks, and adorned 
with a multitude of summer-houses and 
grottoes, in the midst of whose luxuriousness 
an almost arctic coolness reigned in the 
greatest heats of summer. 

A clear, perennial brook wound its shining 
way around the base of the hill crowned by 
the dwelling. and from the towers of Red- 
woode could be plainly seen the glittering 
waters of the English Channel, which formed 
the eastern boundary of the estate. 

With the decease of one of the noblest and 
best of all the barons of Redwoode, a year or 
more previous to the opening date of our story, 
this ancient and honourable title had become 
extinct. The present owner, the undisputed 
proprietor of all the fair domain, was the 
widow of the last baron. . 

With little love for gay society, her mind a 
prey to brooding melancholy, for which even 
the death of her husband could not suf- 
ficiently account, Lady Redwoode sought 
peace amidst the shades of her magnificent 
home, her solitude cheered only by the pre- 
sence and companionship of her late husband's 
favourite nephew, the only son of his best- 
loved sister, 

The estate had been left by her husband to 
Lady Redwoode entirely withont restriction. 
Making the most of his unlimited power, he 
had bequeathed her his entire estate, real and 
personal, but it had been his expressed wish 
that at her death his nephew should succeed 





to be her father, but as she encourages them 


to the property. 
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He had not exacted, and Lady Redwoode 
had not given any formal promise to that 
effect, but the sympathy and affection be- 
tween the noble couple had been so entire that 
his lordship had never once doubted her com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

His nephew had spent many years at Red- 
woode, had been taught to eonsider himself 
its fature owner, and Lady Redwoode had 
adopted him in her heart, in place of the son 
whom heaven had denied to her prayers. 

Upon the morning we have indicated Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, the nephew in question, 
was lounging in the dim old library, with a 
discontented expression upon his face. 

If ssthetic arrangements could impart 
happiness, his eyes would surely have been 
sparkling, and his lips must have worn a 
smile. 

The room was long and wide, lined with 
books, ornamented with busts and statues in 
niches, and furnished with every luxurious 
ey to study or the enjoyment of litera- 

ure. 

The lofty, groined ceiling, with its innumer- 
able intersecting arches, all elaborately carved, 
looked as though it had been the united work 
of fairies and giants, and reminded one 
irresistibly of dim and solemn forest aisles. 

The thick carpet covering the floor 
resembled the heavy, elastic moss that grows 
in woody wilds. The deep oriel windows 
were radiant recesses of light, and through 
their clear crystal could be caught glimpses of 
lovely shaded nooks in the depths of the closely 
surrounding wood, and now and then might 
be seen at brief distances groups of tamed 
deer, browsing lazily on the rich herbage. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe was not insensible to 
all these things. Indeed, he had never before 
regarded them with the intensely appreciative 
glance he now bestowed upon them. 

Some light remark he had chanced to over- 
hear but an hour before from one of his aunt's 
dependents had aroused in him a vivid feel- 
ing of his uncertain position at Redwoode, 
and of the fact that his uncle’s widow had 
never yet formally declared him to be her 
heir, or even in private and familiar con- 
versation aesured him that he should yet be 
master where he was at present only a 
guest. 

“Yes, a3 Kenneth said, she may marry 
again,” he muttered, as he strode impatiently 
across the floor. ‘If she should, what would 
become of me? Redwoode would go to enrich 
the second husband and to endow the ehildren 
of the second marriage. And I—reared in 
every luxury, accustomed to respectful homage 
as the future master of Redwoode—I, to whom 
the mere mention of labour is repugnant, and 
who chafe at the slightest hint of restraint, 
must go to work and earn my own living. I 
wonder my uncle did not foresee these proba- 
bilities. How could he have been so foolish 
and blind as to leave me absolutely dependent 
upon the caprices of a woman so young and 
beautifal as his widow? But I will never re- 
linquish my present position without a 
struggle. It is too late for me to study a pro- 
fession; I hate even the semblance of self- 
exertion, and can be happy and contented only 
as a gentleman of leisure. I must ascertain 
at once my uunt’s intentions with regard to 
me! ” 

His handsome face gathered a resolute look 
under its clouded expression, and his keen 
black eyes glowed with unusual steadiness. He 
had a look of extreme youth, notwithstanding 
that his years had numbered five-and-twenty. 
His complexion was florid and had the fresh- 
ness of boyhood, his slender figure was well 
knit and elastic, and his entire appearance 
was decidedly prepossessing. His partial 
relatives believed him to be the embodiment 
of every manly virtue, unmarred by any fault 
save that of an extremely passionate temper ; 
but the steward who had frequently yielded to 
his demands for money when he had exceeded 
his liberal annual allowance from Lady Red- 
woode, and the servants whose office it was to 
wait upon the young gentleman, could have 





told of petty, revengeful acts and frequent dis- 
plays of selfishness and tyranny that plainly 
enough evinced a narrow and ignoble soul on 
the part of Andrew Forsythe. 

‘** Lady Redwoede is now in the prime of her 
beauty, and youthfal enough to attract around 
her a crowd of admirers as soon as she opens 
her doors to society,” resumed the young man, 
after an agitated pause. ‘She has no lovers 
now—that is, no avowed suitors—but she 
cannot be without them long. She used to 
be fond of society, seeming to find in it some 
relief from the cankering melancholy that 
has always clouded her life since I have 
known her, and she has always been a recog 
nized belle. It is not likely that she will long 
continue to immure herself at Redwoode, 
especially as her year of mourning for my 
uncle has expired. Isaem suddenly to have 
awakened from a dream to find myself stand- 
ing upon the brink of a precipice. What am 
I todo?” 

He approached one of the windows and 
looked out upon the lovely scene of woodland, 
gardens, sleeping lake, and shining brook, his 
eyes bright with avaricious light, and his 
countenance expressing faithfully his greedy 
longing to become master of all he beheld. 

‘* There is nothing I would not do to become 
owner here!’’ he whispered, almost uncon- 
sciously, yet with a strange significance in 
look and tone. ‘ Nothing—nothing!” 

The words yet lingered on his lips, when 
the library door swang on its hinges, and 
Lady Redwoode came into the apartment. 

With a quick start, and a sudden fiash on 
his cheek, yet with a gentle, deferential 
manner, he sprang to meet her and offer her 
a chair. 

Her ladyship was a stately, graceful woman, 
not yet eight-and-thirty years old. She was 
a tall, imperious, blonde beauty, perfect in 
her mature Saxon loveliness, with a com- 
plexion as fair as the petal of an African lily, 
except in her cheeks, which were tinged with 
a faint roseate flush. Her hair was silky in 
texture and golden in hue, reminding one of 
waving tassels of Indian corn, and it was 
drawn away in burnished ripples from her 
pure brows, and gathered low at the back of 
her head in a classical coil. Neither stout 
nor slender, her figure was unequalled in its 
contour, and she carried herself with a queenly 
grace and majesty that was wont to exact 
admiration and homage from all who beheld 
her. 

There was nothing in the expression of her 
face, or in her attire, to indicate that she had 
ever known sorrow. In her large blue eyes, 
of that pure, deep, intense blue sometimes 
seen in an Italian sky, and rarely elsewhere, 
was the radiance of a glorious and new-found 
happiness. Her proud, sweet face was all 
aglow with an ineffable joy, too deep for 
words, and a tender smile on her lips imparted 
a strange witchery to her loveliness. She had 
exchanged her heavy mourning garments for a 
robe of delicate lavender hue, which swept 
after her in ample folds like a court train. 

Mr. Forsythe grew deathly pale as he met 
her gaze and marked the change in her cos- 
tume. He helieved that the blow he had begun 
to apprehend was about to fall upon him— 
that his uncle’s widow was about to announce 
to him her intention to contract a second 
marriage. 

A packet of letters and papers which her 
ladyship carried in her hand seemed to con- 
firm his fears, and he permitted himself buta 
single glance at it, lest his change of counte- 
nance should betray his thoughts. 

Lady Redwoode accepted the chair he me- 
chanically proffered, and sank into its luxuri- 
ous depths with a quiet grace, motioning him 
to take a seat near her. 

‘‘Your ladyship is looking strangely happy 
this morning,” said Mr. Forsythe, with un- 
concealed bitterness. ‘Am I to congratulate 
some happy suitor upon having won you from 
your desolate widowhood ?”’ 

‘‘ Andrew,” interrapted Lady Redwoode, 
reproachfally, the pink tint in her cheeks 





deepening to the most vivid flame colour, “J 
have changed my dress,-bat my heart is stili 
in mourning for my husband, and I have no 
thought of ever marrying again. You, whose 
life has been spent at Redwoode, know how 
perfect was my happiness with your late 
uncle, and you, of all others, should have 
known that in my thoughts no other could 
take his place.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, Lady Redwoode,”’ said 
Mr. Forsythe, with a delicious sense of relief. 
‘I should have known better, yet I knew not 
what other interpretation to put upon your 
unusual manner—your almest bridal attire— 
your evident joy-——” 

He paused, confused by the penetrating 
glances of her ladyship, whose eyes had read 
correctly the fears he had entertained with 
regard to his succession as her heir, bat she 
— smiled quietly and reassuringly, as she 
said,— 


**IT shall not be unjust to you, Andrew, al- 
though I think you have not perfect confi- 
dence in me. I sought you to tell you a 
strange story—one that refers to a period in 
my life of which you know little. I scarcely 
know how to begin or how to say what I wish,”’ 
and she held the packet in her hands with 
singular nervousness. ‘ You must have re- 
marked that I have always carefully avoided 
declaring you my heir. The truth is, Andrew, 
that there is one who has a stronger and 
better claim upon me.” 

‘““A stronger claim than I—Lord Red- 
woode’s favourite nephew ?’’ cried Mr. For- 
sythe, scartely knowing what he said in his 
surprise. 

** Yes,’ said Lady Redwoode, and there ran 
through her tones a sweet and joyous thrill 
that increased the young man's bewilderment. 
‘‘ Yes, Andrew, I may confess the truth at 
last to all the world. The one to whom I 
allude is bound to me by the sweetest and 
holiest ties of nature. She is my daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe stared at his uncle’s widow 
as if apprehensive that she had taken leave of 
her senses. 

‘‘ Your daughter?” he stammered incredu- 
lously. ‘Why, your union with my uncle 
was childless.’ 

“True,” returned Lady Redwoode. ‘My 
daughter is the frait of a previous marriage.” 

It was impossible to doubt her ladyship’s 
sincerity, and an intense feeling of mp 
chagrin, and disappointment swept over An- 
drew Forsythe's heart. Believing his dearest 
hopes baffled, expecting an immediate dis- 
missal from his present luxurious home, he 
was about to give vent to his rage in impreca- 
tions and threateninge, when the sweet voice 
ot Lady Redwoode momentarily stilled his 
passions, compelling him to listen. 

“ Before I speak of yourself and your pros- 
pects, Andrew,” she said, ‘let me explain 
what must doubtlessly look very mysterious 
to you. You know that I was early left 
motherless, and that my father was an officer 
of high rank in the East India Company. I 
was educated in England, and -went out to 
join my father at the age of sixteen. When I 
arrived in India I found that my father had 
recently died, leaving me to the guardianship 
of my brother and his wife. My brother, 
who was much older than myself, was installed 
in my father's official position, and offered 
mea home and paternal care. His wife had 
been born in India, and was as swarthy as a 
native in complexion, while in manner she 
was supercilious andoverbearing. It was said 
that her blood was not of unmixed European 
origin; and that, while ‘her father, with 
whom she had lived, had been an English 
officer of high rank, her mother had been a 
Hindoo girl of great beauty; yet with the 
faults of her race. I never knew whether 
this ramour were true or false, bat my sister- 
in-law possessed remarkable powers of dis- 
simulation, and otherwise resembled the race 
to whom her mother was said to belong. In 
a brief space of time I had become quite at 
home among my hitherto unknown relatives, 
and my youth and blonde complexion con- 
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spired to make mea belle in society. I had 
suitors, and my married brother expressed a 
wish to see me early married! "’ 

She paused, her bright face clouded by re- 
trospective thoughts, and she sank into a 
reverie from which she was aroused by Andrew 
Forsythe’s uneasy movements. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Andrew,” she said, starting 
and collecting her thoughts. ‘I was speak- 
ing of my suitors. Among my lovers there 
was one who dared not openly avow his affec- 
tion for me, bnt whom from the first I re- 

ded with unusual interest. He was my 
brother's secretary. His father had been an 
ensign, I believe, in the army, and had died 
poor, leaving his son only an unstained and 
honourable name. Rolfe Avon, that was the 
secretary's name, was very handsome—per- 
haps I should say beautiful. He had the gen- 
tleness and grace of a delicate girl. His face 
was the face of a poet. Like my sister-in- 
law, he had been born in India, oa his early 
associations had given a dreamy cast to his 
mind, and had infected him with a host of 
poetical superstitions that rendered him irre- 
sistibly fascinating to me. I was romantic, 
self. willed, and- impetuous, an orphan, whose 
near kindred were too much absorbed in them- 
selves to watth over and guide me. What 
wonder then that the tender, respectful glances 
of Rolfe Avon began to be valued beyond the 
openly expressed admiration of others? He 
found courage to tell me of his love, and I 
confessed that I was not indifferent to him. 
Fortune favoured us. Soon after our engage- 
ment my brother and his wife went away on 
a visit of several weeks duration to the bills, 
and I with some difficulty procured permis- 
sion to remain at home. During their absence 
Rolfe Avon and myself were privately mar- 
ried by a missionary at a little village church 
afew miles distant from my brother’s resi- 
dence. Every formality of the law was com- 
plied with and we returned home, determined 
to keep our secret awhile from my relatives.” 

‘“‘ But why not have owned it ?”’ asked Mr. 
Forsythe, interested in spite of himself. 

‘*Because my brother was a stern, proud 
man,” was the reply, ‘‘ and he had other views 
for me. My fortune was in his hands, and 
Rolfe was poor. My husband wonld have 
braved him, but I dared not. I knew too well 
his hard, pitiless nature, and childishly feared 
that he would harm Rolfe. We succeeded so 
well in keeping our secret that for months it 
was not suspected, At length it became 
necessary to confess the truth, There was a 
scene—a terrible scene,” and her ladyship 
shuddered at the remembrance of it. “It 
was more than I could endure in the delicate 
state of my health. I fell into convulsions 
and was removed to my chamber. Rolfe was 
banished the house. I was ill for many weeks, 
and when I returned to life and consciousness 
I found myself a widow and a mother.” 

_ Mr. Forsythe repeated the words in wonder- 
ing amazement, 

‘My husband had been sent away by my 
brother,” said her ladyship, her voice 
trembling -with indignant grief at the recol- 
lection, ‘He had gone, believing that he 
had but to pass a brief probation on one of 
my brother's farms as its steward before 
being allowed to claim me as his wife. The 
farm was situated in a wild and dangerous 
part of the country, and had been under the 
care of @ native. Before a month had been 
spent there Rolfe was cruelly and foully 
assassinated by the agent whom he had sup- 
planted. I have always believed that my 
brother foresaw the fatal result when he sent 
my husband there — Heaven grant that I 
wrong him.” 

“And the child?’ ssked Mr, Forsythe, 
anxiously, 

A ondion spasm of anguish convalsed the 
perfect features of Lady Redwoode’s face as 
she responded : 

‘I said I returned to consciousness only to 
find myself a widow and a mother. Alas! I 
was obliged to bury alike my grief and joy in 
my innermost heart, and appear to the world 





a maiden. I was nursed by the foster- 
mother of my brother’s wife. Conceiving 
that.I had disgraced myself and blighted my 
future prospects by a clandestine union with 
one socially my inferior, my brother took 
care during my illness, and after Rolfe’s 
death, to deprive me of all proofs of my 
marriage. My child, at the moment of its 
birth, was given to my sister-in-law, and 
passed thereafter as the twin-sister of her 
own child, which had been born only a few 
hours earlier than mine. The nurse, myself, 
and my relatives alone knew that the child 
had not been born of the same mother. It 
was of no use for me to struggle against the 
iron will of my brother. Rolfe was dead, and 
there was no one to aid me. I became 
apathetic, and yielded unquestioningly to my 
brother when he insisted upon my re-entering 
society, knowing neither pain nor pleacure 
except when permitted to attend or caress the 
children. My relatives refased to tell me 


which was mine, but my instinct assured me) 
that the one my sister-in-law fondled least | 


belonged to me. It was fairer than the other, 


and gave promise of looking like me. When, 


the children had attained the age of six 
months they were sent up the hills for change 
of air, and I never saw them again,” 

‘‘ They did not die!” 

“No, but I married within a year of my 
husband's death. Lord Redwoode came to 
India on some temporary business, saw me, 
and loved me. When he asked me to marry 
him I told him that I did not love him, but 
that Lesteemed him, He assured me that he 
preferred my esteem to the love of any other 
woman, and that the best love was founded 
upon such sober basis. I was discontented 
and very unhappy with my relatives. Lord 
Redwoode had great inflaence with the govern- 
ment, and he promised to exert it to procure 
my brother a promotion. This promise was 
not given as a bribe for my favour, but be- 
cause he desired to make everyone he fancied 
dear to me happy and prosperous. My ambi- 
tious brother became eager for the marriage, 
and used all his authority to compel me to a 
favourable decision. The end of it was that 
I promised to become Lord Redwoode's wife. 
My chief motive in accepting him was to claim 
his protection for my child!” 

‘And yet you never told him!” 

‘‘I dared not, Andrew. Before my marriage 
I was scarcely alone with his lordship. My 
brother threatened that if I betrayed my 
secret marriage he would|destroy all proofs of it, 
and thus place me ‘in the worst possible light 
before Lord Redwoode. I believed him capable 
of carrying out his threats. I knew that his 
object was to establish s hold upon me that 
might at some fature time be of benefit to 
himself, and I dared not then defy or resist 
him. I knew, too, that he considered that 
clandestine union a disgrace which Lord Red- 
woode might not choose tooverlook. So I ac- 
quiesced in all that he said, resolving to tell 
his lordship my story as soon as I became his 
wife. But by putting the confession off for a 
little while it was never done.” 

A look of keen regret passed like a shadow 
over her face, but it was easy to see from her 
expression of conscious rectitude that she did 
not reproach herself for her reticence. 

‘* We were married, Andrew, and the hour 
came in which I proposed to tell my husband 
that I had been wedded before, and that a 
little child lived as the fruit of that unacknow- 
ledged unioa. Lord Redwoode was consider- 
ably older than myself, and pride—indomit- 
able family pride—was the ruling quulity of 
his nature. The very evening upon which I 
came to him, intending to unburden my heart 
and solicit bis sympathy for my wrongs, he 
began to speak of his unblemished name, and 
to assure me how entirely worthy he believed 
me to be to share it. He said that he had 
always had a horror of designing women, and 
that he was exacting enough to be satisfied 
only with the fresh heart of a young girl. He 
declared widows to be his aversion. The con- 
fession I would have uttered was stayed on 











my lips. Yet, Andrew, I summoned up sviffi- 
cient courage to tell him my story, pretend- 
ing it to be the history of a friend. His com- 
ments upon it when I had finished almost 
crushed me. He took the same views of the 
secret marriage that my brother had done. 
He could find in his heart no excuse for a 
young girl who had stooped from her station 
to marry a person whom he termed a hireling. 
He eaid that the deprivation of her child was 
a righteous punishment for overstepping the 
laws of caste, and that her brother in adopt- 
ing the little one had acted with rare discre- 
tion and wisdom. What could I do, Andrew? 
I could not then confess that I was the heroine 
of that story. With my whole soul crying 
out for my child 1 yet forced a smile to my 
lips, and talked idly upon other subjects, 
Lord Redwoode speedily forgot the little nar- 
rative with which I bad entertained him, and 
the subject never again came up between us, 
We soon afterwards came to England. De- 
spite his foibles, Lord Redwoode was good 
and noble, and, as he had prophesied, my 
esteem for him in time ripened into love, and 
I was almost content.” 

As her ladyship uttered the last words Mr. 
Forsythe noticed in her blue eyes the yearn- 
ing expression he had often noticed in them 
before, but for which he had always been 
puzzled to account. 

‘* There was always one thing lacking,” eaid 
the Baroness, with a sigh. ‘I never saw 
my brother again, and I was not permitted to 
know if my child lived, or what was her name. 
But during all these years my heart has 
yearned for her with an intolerable longing. 
I have dreamed of her sleeping and wakiog. 
Many a time I have started from my slumbers 
by my husband’s side, imagining that I felt 
the pressure of my darling’s golden head upon 
my breast, or her little hand against my 
cheek. 1 have prayed that I might look into 
her sweet blue eyes, and hear her voice calling 
me mother. I could not bear that her 
innocent heart should yield its earliest love 
to my sister-in-law, and I dreaded to have 
her grow up under the! influences.of my 
brother’s home. I confess I felt relieved when 
I casually heard of the death of my brother’s 
wife four years since. I wrote to my brother, 
offering to receive the two girls intomy home, 
educate them, and send them back to him in 
due time, but herefused. Since my husband’s 
death scarcely a mail has left for India but 
has borne from me a pleading letter for my 
danghter’s restoration. And, as you know, 
Andrew, I have been intending to visit India 
this year, although you could not have 
guessed my purpose. But my brother's heart 
has been at last softened by death. He died 
tbree months ago!” 

‘¢ And has restored your child?” said Mr. 
Forsythe, buskily. 

‘‘He has sent me all necessary proofs of 
my first marriage, and of the birth of my 
Janghter,” and Lady Redwoode glanced at the 
packet she still held clasped in her hand. 
‘* He has also left the two girls to my guardian- 
ship, But even at the last his cruelty did 
not quite desert him. He lost all his property 
shortly before his death, and was obliged to 
leave his daughter, whom he seems to have 
idolised, almost penniless. Remembering his 
cruelty to me, he feared that [ would revenge 
myself upon his child. And 60, in his last 
letter, written on his dying bed, he says that 
the secret of my child's identity shall die 
with him. He will send me both the girls, 
but defies me to tell which is mine, and says 
that I must be equally kind to both, and 
make them my joint-heiresses, elae my own 
child may be the sufferer.’’ 

“He was very cunning,” Mr. Forsythe 
obliged himself to say. *‘And your lady- 
ship therefore intends to divide your property 
between the two?” 

“No, Andrew, that would not be just. My 
brother’s child must not be my heiress, 
although I shall provide for her comfortably. 
She may be good, pure and lovely, bat I 
cannot love her as I might have done had 
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her parents treated me differently. She will 
have a home in my house, Andrew, but not in 
my heart, I have a letter also from my 
brother’s executor,’ added the Baroness, 
‘who sent me the packet. He states the 
fact of my brother's death, and says that the 
young ladies will follow the letter to England 
by the next steamer, The letter has been 
delayed, and I saw in this morning's paper 
that the Mandragora—the steamer in which 
they intended sailing—has already arrived. 
They will be here this very day, Andrew.” 
Lady Red woode’s eyes sparkled, and her lovely 
countenance became again radiant with a 
mother's fond eagerness to behold her child. 

‘*Bat how will you know which is your 
daughter?’ suggested the young man. ‘You 
say the girls are of the same age. Your 
brother must have been confident of your 
inability to recognize her.” 

It was evidently the first time the question 
had presented itself to Lady Redwoode's 
mind. She looked surprised at its simplicity, 
and replied, with a confident smile,— 

**Ah, Andrew, you little know the mystery 
and depth of a mother's love. 
and safe instinct, which will point out to me 
the child of my dead Rolfe. I shall know 
her the moment I look upon her face. I told 
you that she was fairer in her babyhood than 
the other. Besides, my brother's wife had 
Hindoo blood in her veins, and her daughter 
must have inherited something of her com- 
plexion and cast of features. I have no fears, 
Andrew,”’ and Lady Redwoode spoke almost 
gaily. ‘'I shall know my little Rolfine, not- 
withstanding my brother's assurance to the 
contrary.” 

“‘ Her name is Rolfine, then?” 

‘‘No, I do not know her name. In my 
heart I have called her so after her father. 
My brother’s exeoutor says that the Misses 
Glintwick are named Cecile and Hellice. I 


have a fancy, Andrew, that Cecile is my | 
Hellice is one of those barbarous | 
names that my sister-inlaw would have | 


child. 


delighted to bestow upon her own daughter.” 
Mr. Forsythe strove to congratulate the 


mother upon her approaching happiness, but | 


his efforts failed to give a tone of sincerity to 
his voice or a joyful smile to his lips. He 
was chagrined, and most terribly disappointed, 
therefore could not avoid showing it, 

“ Andrew,” said Lady Redwoode gently, 
“I understand you. You have been led to 
believe that you would inherit Redwoode, 
and you now imagine that I am about to 


turn you out upon the world to battle | 
You are dear to me for your | 
uncle's sake, as well as your own, and I | 


shall never treat j " 
€ you unjustly. Of course, | prove a bad oase.” 


for yourself. 


my daughter will be my heiress. Your 
uncle would have wished it so had he 
known the truth. But your interests and 
prosperity shall not be forgotten. I believe 


you to be as noble and generous as your uncle | 


was, and I shouldilike to secure to my daughter 
as good a husband as mine was. 


heart disengaged. You are notinlove. What 
is to prevent you from winning her heart ? ” 

“What, indeed?’? murmured Andrew, his 
face brightening, and his heart growing lighter 
at the kind assurances and promises of the 
Baroness, ‘If she resembles you, Lady Red- 
woode, I shall love her from the first. But if 
she should not like me?” 

ss She is barely seventeen, Andrew, an ignor- 
ant, innocent child. 1f you exert yourself to 
make a favourable impression upon her young 
heart, I do not doubt but that she will love 
you from the first. It wonld give me great 
happiness to see you two wedded; but under- 
stand, Andrew, that I will never force my 
daughter’s inclinations. If she shorld not 
love you I will secure to you a handsome 
annuity, eofficient to maintain you asa gentle- 
man wherever you may choose to live!" 


(To be continued.) 


I have a sure | 





Sappose, | 
Andrew, that my child comes to us with her | 





THE “ LITTLE JAG OF TROUBLE.” 
ow her 


Jostan AuLEn’s wife is filled 
With most of virtues human— 

A body somewhat strongly willed, 
And Yet a kindly woman, 

For when Josiah worries her, 
And household trials double, 

She says her heart grows lighter for 
* A little jag of trouble !”’ 


And so she moves among her cares 
With resignation humble, 

And hopefal, all her crosses i. 
While others grieve and gramble— 

And see, in her philosophy, 
A frail and shining bubble, 

To please awhile, and then to be 
Crushed midst the waves of trouble. 


But let such people sneer and growl, 
Samanatha reasons rightly, 

And knews above the tempest's howl 
The sun is shining brightly ; 

That when night’s clouds are passed, the 

stars 

Will beam with softer splendour, 

And so will care and family jars 
Leave love more sweet and tender. 


If with our ‘‘ peoks of trouble ’’ wise, 
They may become a treasure, 
And no peck reach the bushel’s size 
Or over-run the measure ; 
While Love, made constant counsellor, 
Will all his gifts redouble, 
To make each day more happy for 
Its ‘' little jag of trouble! ” 
C. B.D. 








GUY FORRESTER’S SECRET. 
moe 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue doctor whom Mrs. Finch had sum- 


' moned to the lodger’s bedside looked omin- 
| ously grave when he glanced at Poppie's 


flushed face and glittering eyes. 
He was not a hard-hearted man, but a large 


| practice-among people too por to pay him 
that 


proper fees, and too busy they had no 
time to waste on needless conversation, had 
made his manner abrupt, and painfully plain- 
spoken. 

‘‘ Brain fever,” he said, succinctly after his 
brief examination of the girl, “and likely to 


‘“ Law, sir, is it catching?" 
* Catching! Oh, dear no, but it wants a deal 


| of care and attentive nursing. You'd better 


send for her friends.” 

‘*T don’t think she’s got any, sir.” 

‘*Bad job. Have you known her long?” 

“ Nigh on three weeks, sir, and I’ve never 
seen her write a letter, or get one either. 
She’s copying them papers all day long.” 

“ Well, you’d better send her to the hos- 
pital. Geta cab, and pack her off at once.” 

‘*T can’t, sir,” said the humble samaritan, 


respectfully, ‘* I couldn’t bring myself to——”’ | both d 


‘“* You're a simpleton.” 

‘* If it had been catching I must have made 
up my mind and let her go; but you say, sir, 
it ain’t, and I'm a widow with daughters of 
my own. I couldn't go to turn her out. 
I’ve one of my girls at home now'as is handy 
in a sick room, and no doubt we'll manage 
somehow.” 

Dr. Brown stared, but he was not to be out- 
done in generosity. 

If Mrs. Finch did not grudge time, strength, 
and food to this lonely waif, he could afford 
her a share of his ckill. So he gave a few 
necessary directions, and took his leave, ob- 
serving,— . 

‘I think you're behaving like an idiot, you 


' know (he had attended her for twenty years), 


but I'll do what I can to help you, and you 
can send round to Mrs. Brown for anything 
in the way of kitchen stuff you want.” 

Then began a fight between life and death. 

If Poppie had been an heiress, watched over 
by doating parents, nursed by hospital sisters, 
and attended by court physicians, she might 
have slipped through their fingers just by 
way of contrariety. As it was, friendless, 
deserted, in the humble lodging, her own 
feelings, if consulted, strongly in favour 
of death, and no one to care save Dr. 
Brown, for the honour of hie skill, and Mrs. 
Finch from simple humanity. Poppie’s youth 
and good constitution asserted themselves, and 
instead of dying the first week, as her atten- 
dants had rather expected, she made a gallant 
fight with the fever. os 

“*T believe she'll pull through it yét,” said 
the doctor to his old patient, Mrs. Finch. “I 
wonder who she is, I expect she has a 
history. ‘What name did she give you, by the 
wa’ 7 

“ Smith, sir, Miss Smith.” 

“ She’s a married lady,” returned the doctor. 

‘* Law, sir, you don’t mean it.” 

‘* Look here.” 

He had been playing with the ornaments on 
the poor child’s watchchain with the, restless 
impatience of s clear, excitable man all the 
time he was in the room ; and just before he 
put that question to Mrs. Finch as to his 
patient's name the spring of a large gold 
locket had flown open, disclosing a small folded 

r. 
os Brown was very inquisitive, but he 
deemed it his duty to try and find some clue 
to the poor girl’s identity; so he carefully 
dislodged and unfolded the paper. 

When Mrs. Finch came up from the kitchen 
to receive his directions, he knew the secret 
poor Poppie had hidden so zealously from 
every living creature. 

You may have guessed it, reader ; the pretty 
flower title was only hers by the gift of affec- 
tion. She had been christened Anastasia, 
and she, not the strong-minded defender of 
woman's rights, had been the grandchild com- 
mended by Jabez Smith to Guy Forrester's 
care, : 

Sane and shrewd man of business as he was 
on one point, the lawyer had been almost 
morbidly eccentric. He was infatuated with 
the fear his darling would be married for her 
money ; the third and last of the conditions 
on which he freed Mr. Forrester from his 
debts was that he made Anastasia his wife. 

They were married by special license in the 
drawing-room at Acacia Lodge on the brief 
visit Guy paid there, and it was agreed Mrs. 
Forrester should not hear that name until her 
husband returned to claim her, and no human 
being was taken into confidence but the clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony, and Mr. 
Smith's old housekeeper. 

Seven years passed away. Poppie, who had 
submitted to be married to please her grand- 
father, changed from the shy, plain, unformed 
girl of seventeen into a beautiful and capti- 
vating woman. 

The very idea of being foisted upon Mr. 
Forrester as an unwelcome wife was odious to 


er. 
The old clergyman and the housekeeper were 
t 


ead. 

The secret of the marriage was now known 
only to three people—Jabez Smith and the 
wedded pair. 

Confiding a4 little, only a little, in Miss 
Anastasia Smith her namesake and god- 
mother, Poppie conceived the idea of disgust- 
ing Guy with his bargain, and making him 
renounce all idea of claiming her, hence the 
extraordinary letter she wrote to him at Mary- 


and, 

The Fordreds had been her friends since 
her childhood, but. Jim’s unsuccessfal wooing 
had made a little embarrassment in their in- 





| tercourse, therefore she could not flee to them ; 
so as soon as her grandfather's funeral was 
, over she tcok refuge with her namesake, 
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aa 

he told Stacy a part of her history; how 
an Forrester bad been selected by her grand- 
father as her protector and guardian, but she 
kept back all allasion to the real tie between 
them. Stacey, who was marvellously wide- 
awake, never suspected the truth. She thought 
Jabez Smith had wished his darling to become 
Mrs. Guy Forrester—that he had actually made 
her so she never dreamed. 

Poppie possessed a small property as Mr. 
Fordred teld Guy, independent of her grand- 
father’s will. This she offered Stacy to ‘‘ use 
for the cause” if she would represent heratthe 
ne Bera Mr. , and procure her 
a good situation as governess. . 

Stacy might have resisted any reg, 8 ee 
appealing only to her own interests, buf she 


could not refuse anything which advanced} 


the cause. 

She tried hard to 
doing 

uld 


herself she was 


I (‘the hand- 
, whom, even with her 


mas y she could not 


Guy’s life“and Poppie's, Bt she never in- 
tended it. 

When Mr, Forrester wrote-to her from 
Castle. Ardmore, begging for Poppie’s address, 
a suspicion cameto her she had acted un- 
wisely, and she*wished she had never meddled 
in the business, but it was too late now. She 
could not do Poppie any good by confessing 
their deception, so she returned the answer 
Guy quoted to the Countess, 

And now the plain hard-working London 
surgeon held the secret which had wrought so 
much trouble. 

Dr. Brown, by # strange charce, came from 
Monmouth, and had’ relations near Ardmore. 
He knew Guy Forrester’s history as it was 
given to the public. His brief dissipation, 
the mysterious payment of his debts, his seven 
years’ exile, his return and wonderful 
accession to wealth, joined with his fixed 
aversion to matrimony. 

The doctor grasped the fact by degrees. 

This girl, and struggling with death on 
a humble pallet bed, was, in deed and truth, 
the Honourable Mrs. Forrester, and must, if 
she lived long enough, one day rule at Ardmore 
Castle as Countess of Munro. 

It is quite true,” said the doctor to Mrs. 
Finch (he had peas Bm 7 the certifi- 
cate in its hiding-place before the good widow 
appeared) ; “this young lady is the wife of 
the richest man in England, and in all proba- 
bility her being ill at your house will make 
your fortane ; so I am glad you didn’t listen 
to my = advice and send her to the 
hospital.” 


Mrs. Finch . Then she began to cry. 

“ He bach stig rank bad ’un, sir,” ‘ies 
said positively. “‘ He nay bethe richest man 
in the world, but he must have a heart like 
stone to let that poor child work her pretty 
Self into a fever.” 

“T have no doubt there has been some 
estrangement, but I think it will all come 
right now, She may have been petulant or 
exacting, but a man would forgive a good deal 
in a girl with a face like hers.” 

“Seems to me,” said Mrs. Finch, who, 
although she had tempted Providence by 
taking a husband, yet retained an opinion of 
the male sex which would have rejoiced Stacy’s 
heart, “‘ seems to me the forgiving should be 
allon the other side. You've only to look at 
her face, poor dear, to see she’s an angel, and 
I daresay her husband was just the other 
thing. Moat men are. Bless me, what’s that?” 

It was a double knock, so lond and pro- 
longed, that, without waiting to hear the 





doctor's defence of his sex—if he attempted one 
—Mrs. Finch hastened down to open the door. 

She saw a gentleman, quite young, and 
with every mark of prosperity, yet look- 
ing haggard, anxious. The widow jumped 
to the idea he was-the erring husband, and 


determined to gi ‘® piece of her mind. 

* Does Mow Bastih live bane 5 tg 

“T can’t s@pthat,” said Mrs. Finch, looking 
at him keexilyyand wa is faoeto see the 
effect of 3 ‘but-shé’s dying here, if 
that’s the same.” ; 


She regretted the moment she had gpoken, 


for the misery “wassuch she felt 
he could not’ ther favourite) 


suffer. 


ie the truth of it. I 
and, for the doctor’ 
‘I'm sure I never 


‘suppose you : 
‘Bays she’s gotvone,: 


} sus cted, seeing what @ bit of a child she 


The a ’ DiiBiown was a relief 


to one o born rae least. 

Motioning Mrs? Finch tpstairs, he led the 
way tothe parlour. 

“ Mr, ey 

“Oh, no>” im Fordred found his 
task of explanation:far easier now he bad a 
man to déal with. “I am Miss Smith’s 
guardian, but we have been friends ever sincé 
I can remember. My father and uncle man- 
aged all Mits Smith’s affairs. I met Poppie 
in the Strand on the third of January, and 
she a din gréat trouble. I tried hard 
to induce her to go to my mother, bat‘all she 
would do was to trust me with her addrevs, 
— ss to - ef = me once — week, 

en ten days@lapacd I got uneasy, ‘came 
down to look after “her.” 

“ And you areno relation?” 

“Tam her friend,” pleaded Jem. ‘As to 
relations, she hasn’t one in the world.” 

‘* Except her husband.” 

‘‘She was never married, sir.” Jim's honest 
face flushed. ‘‘ Times upon times I’ve begged 
her to be my wife, but she always made me 
the same answer: ‘her wedding day would 
never dawn.’ It sounds a strange way of 
wording it, but Iam sure she meant it.” 

“T am sure go too; and her manner of 
wording her refusal is easily explained. Her 
wedding day would never dawn, because it 
has past.” 

* Past 1” 

“Seven years ago last November she 
married Guy Forrester. I have seen the cer- 
tificate to-day.” 

“ Then that explairs all. Mr. Smith left 
his granddaughter to Mr. Forrester’s care. 
Oh, why didn’t she say he was her husband !”’ 

“Then there is a lasting estrangement be- 
tween them ?"’ 

Jim shook his head. 

‘I didn’t believe they had ever met; but 
they must have done so once, on the occasion 

f the marriage.” 
-* And Mr. Forrester deserted her ? ” 

“No,” said Jim, who loved fair play. 
“From the moment of his return to England 
he tried to find her. We spoke of her as his 
‘ward.’ Ultimately she refused his protection, 
and disappeared.’’ 

‘“‘ Well, he must be sent for now.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to wait ?"’ 

“ Wait till she dies? The orisis in her ill- 
ness comes to-morrow. What wonld be the 
use of sending for him after that—if she died?” 

‘I know his address. Shail I telegraph to 
him?” asked poor Jim humbly. 

** You had better.” 

Jim sent the message in the name of the 
firm, and did not give the address of Miss 
Smith’s lodgings. It seemed better to him 
that Guy should learn something of the truth 
before he reached there. 

Mr, James Fordred was at the office early 
the next day, but he was hardly prepared to 
find Mr. Forrester there before him, Guy 
looked as though he had travelled all night. 


#0 strange, sir, but | 





He was pale and stern, but Jim could not 
doubt his faithfal, generous nature. 


“Tf only she had trusted him,”’ was his 
unspoken regret. 

‘Mr. Forrester,” he began awkwardly, 
when the clerks had ushered Guy into his 
private room and left them alone together, “ I 
regret my father and uncle are not in town, 
but I think I can supply their place, for I 
sent the telegram which brought you here on 
my own authority.” 

Guy understood then his rival was before 
him. Poor fellow, he must be of peculiar 
type to love the stern defender of women’s 
rights so devotedly, but that he did love her 
his troubled face testified. 

“*T will only ask you one thing—my wife’s 
address.’’ 

“T will take youthere. Oh, it isno trouble,” 
as Guy attempted some apology. ‘If I could 


‘stand outside the door all day just on the 


chance of hearing she was better I should be 
thankfal,”’ 

Guy was touched. 

“T heard -you wished to marry her,” he 
said, gravely, “I feel I must bean unplea- 
sant companion for you.” 

“No,” said Jim, simply; “if you had 
never married her I should be no nearer, 
Only she is so tender, so lonely and unpro- 
tected. If she gets over this, couldn’t you try 
to make her happy?” 

‘* My good fellow;” said Guy, sadly, *' don"t 
you know she won’t have anything -to tay to 
me?” She has given over heart and soul to 
politics and women’s rights.. When I came to 
EnglandI had buat one thonght—to make @ 
home for my wife. I went to see her, and she 
point-blank refused to have anything to do 
with me.” 

Sheds such a child; you might have for- 
given her.” : 

‘She is a child in age, I confess, but she 
seemed years older than me. I could hardly 
realise she was only twenty-three.” 

Jem looked startled. 

‘ She looks about seventeen. Old Mr. Smith 
used to tell her she would be a child all her 
days. She has hair of a bright brown shade, 
which turns to gold in the sunlight, and her 
eyes aré like two brown pansies. Mr. Forrester, 
Seer help thinking you have not seen her at 
a ” 


Guy seemed bewildered. 

‘“‘T can solve the question,” said Jim po 
“Long ago she gave me her photograph, 
and — I did not know, you see, she was 
your wife. I always wear it here.” 

Guy gave one glance at the open locket; 
then he started. 

“ Why, it’s Poppie!” 

“Her grandfather always calfed her s0. 
Mr. Forrester, I can’t understand you. You 
seem to know the face and yet not to realise 
it is your wife's.” 

“My wife's!” 

“ Surely—Anastasia Smith.” 

“ Fordred, let me tell you my story. I met 
this child in the autumn, and I fel! hopelessly 
in love with her, only I dared not say so, for 
this wretched marriage stood between us. 
Then I lost her, and discovered her only 
friend and intimate was—my own wife! 
Judge of the misery of my position. I loved 
her more than life, but I dared not seek her 
because I was bound hand and foot to Ana- 
stasia Smith.” 

‘* T see it all,” said Jim, slowly ; ‘‘she always 
was fond of jokes. She made Miss Anastasia 
Smith, her godmother and rather a celebrated 
lecturer on women’s rights, represent her when 
you called.” 

“I feel dazed !" said poorGuy. “ Can’t you 
put it plainly, and tell me in one word which 
is my wife—Poppie or Anastasia Smith ?”’ 

‘‘Poppie; but she is, or rather was until 
you married her, Anastasia Smith.” 

Guy wrung the young lawyer's hand. 

*‘ You will take me to her?” 

“ Aye.” 

‘And, Fordred, if she is spared, I don’t 
think you need fear for her happiness. 
Anastasia may have been cold and inde- 
pendent, but Poppie will make friends.” 
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The August sun was ripening the yellow 
corn for the second time since Guy Forrester’s 
return to England. The summer eky was 
bright and cloudless, and all the villages and 
tenants of Armore lined the road from Rock 
Ferry station to the Castle, for the place was 
en féte. 

That day,a year ago, mid general mourning, 
the old Ear) of Munro had n borne to his 
grave. Now with joyful hearts those who had 
served him were preparing to welcome his 
successor, who, after many a month of travel 
in distant lands, was returning to take pos- 
session of his heritage. 

A whole year and more than half a second 
had elapsed since the heir left Ardmore sud- 
denly on urgent business. Since that had come 
the rumour he was married and gone abroad 
for his wife's health. He did not even return 
for his uncle’s funeral. 

The widow and her little girl had joined 
him at Baden. They had been home some 
time now, and were settled at the Dower 
House, but both the widowed Countess and 
Lady Dorothea bad gone to the Castle to-day 
to welcome back its lord. 

A shout of triumph, a cheer from a hundred 
voices, and the carriage, drawn by its four 
gallant greys, dashed up the avenue. 

Guy, Earl of Munro, a look of quiet, deep 
happiness on his face, handed out his wife. 

is wife, the new Countess of Munro, was 
very pretty; some declared they recognised 
her at once, and she had been on a long visit to 
the Castle before, but all agreed she was 
altered. 

Never in those days bad she looked so 
dazzlingly joyous, so radiantly beautiful. 

be Earl’s eyes rested on her face with 
tenderest pride as he led her to his aunt. 

‘You always loved her,” he said, gently, 

and I know you will welcome her to her 
home.” 

‘‘ With all my heart,’ said Kathleen, kissing 
the sweet face; ‘‘and, Guy, I never was so 














[GUY FORRESTER’S WELCOME TO ARDMOBE.]} 


glad as when I learned that Poppie was—— 
hereelt.’ 

It bad been a Jong and tedious convalesence, 
and one that had made Guy’s heart ache many 
a time with the fear that he should lose bis 
treasure; but it was over now, and no one 
could look at the young Countess and connect 
her with delicate health. 

Presently the Earl led her out on to the 
terrace to receive the ovation of the crowd, 
his cousin, little Lady Dorothea, hovering at 
the other side, and in the rear a stately nurre, 
bearing something which looked like a bundle 
of cambric and lace, but was, in reality, the 
Hon. Raymond Guy Evelyn, Viscount For- 
rester. 

There was a great deal to talk about that 
night at dinner, at which Dolly made good 
her claim to be present; how Stacy Smith 
had gone to America, and found it a country 
after her own heart; how Mrs. Finch was 
lodge-keeper, and delighted in the country 
life; and Dr. Brown had promieed his first 
holiday should be spent at Ardmore Castle. 

But when Dolly and her mother had gone 
home, and Guy and bis wife sat in the sweet 
August evening enjoying the fragrant flower- 
— air, a shade of gravity crept over them 

th. 

‘*I wish she had not done. that, Guy. I 
know we could help it, but it makes me 
sorry.” 

She alluded to Mrs. Jenkins, who, when 
they passed through London, had insisted on 
calling on them, and reproaching them in 
round terms for the neglect cf the many 
begging-letters she had presented them with 
abroad. 

“My dearest,” said Guy, fondly, “I think 
she is a trifle mad. I called on Carlyle about 
her this morning, and he assures me she would 
be no richer if I made her an allowance. ‘It 
would all go in——’ He paused, and sub- 
stituted for the word he had meant to use a 
milder one—‘folly.’ He says for his wife's 





sake he shall not lose sight of her; and if I 
can ever be of use he will let me know.” 

“‘ But, Guy, I feel as if I had done it.” 

‘*You, sweetheart! Why, you never saw 
Mrs. Jenkins in your life!” 

‘ But I robbed her of you.” . 

“And a very good thing for me, Poppie,”” 
anxiously, for he thought he heard a tear in 
her voice. ‘Surely you believe you are m 
first and dearest ?—that no action of my life 
has ever been more blessed than the one that. 
gave you to me?” 

‘* T think you love me.” 

** Love you, child!” his voice broke. ‘‘ Aye,. 
better than name or fortune !—better than 
home or that crowing boy upstairs! Poppie,. 
if you ask how I love my wife you have my 
answer—more than aught on earth!” 

She nestled the least bit closer. 

“ And as regards reproaching yourself about. 
Mrs. Jenkins, you know I might just as well 
be wretched because Ira Vernon and young 
Fordred were deprived of you through my. 
instrumentality. To be sure, Vernon has 
married a duke’s daughter, whom he respects 
if he does not love; and Dolly, who at eight. 

ears old is a professed coquette, has fixed 

er affections on Jim. It’s a strange thing. 
but the little witch has something of your 
manner. I shouldn't be surprised if, a few 
years hence, her eyes held consolation for your 
old playfellow.” 

“You blame poor old Sir Joshua for match- 
making,” retorted Poppie, ‘‘ but you are ever 
so much worse.” 

‘ AmI? Well, Poppie, there is one match- 
maker, child, whose memory I shall love and 
reverence all my days—to whom I owe my 
life’s happiness. You know whom I mean?” 

“ Yes, ” 


“To Jabez Smith, your grandfather and 
my benefactor I owe all I am, all I have— 
fortune, honour, position ; and, last, yet more 
precious than all—Anastas1a SuitH!” 

[THE END ] 
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[COUSIN TBACY,” SHE EXCLAIMED, “YOU, #4V« COMB, THEN! “] 


NOVELETTE. ] 
THE COLONEL’S WOOING. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue bees were humming up in the tops of 
the young pine trees. The sound was the 
loudest in Kestrel Wood, though there was no 
lack of life, colour, movement in that leafy 
spot—still leafy, green, dim—pleasant as it had 
been in the height of the past summer—that 
summer which had been so cool and rainy that 
herbage and leafage was still quite fair and 
young, and the year seemed to have lost none 
of its youthful verdure and pristine freshness, 
now that the air was balmy and soft, as is 
usual in June. 

The rich green of the grasses had not yel- 
lowed in the slightest. The elms and chestnuts 
had not gone off, but still flourished in all the 
majesty of their early garb; and save for the 
absence of most wild flowers, and the reapen 
fields, and shortening days, Nature showed 
none of those signs, had adopted none of the 
sober tints and hues which she usually does 
when autumn has arrived. 

Even the butterflies, mistaking the warmth 
of the steady sunshine for midsummer beams, 
swept by on the wings of the gentle breeze, 
or hovered lovingly about the heath-blooms, 
fluttering their blue, and silver, scarlet, or 
brown wings ; while yellow-barred, wasp-like 
flies shot to and fro between the branches, and 
up on @ larch-fir sat a goldfinch, singing with 
uplifted head, and a swallow flew overhead 
with forked tail shut; drowsy ants, half 
stupefied with the turpentine, climed up the 
pines, and the willow-wren warbled its love- 
song in!the fir-tops—not strongly as he had in 
the spring, but gently and wailingly, and still 
the hum of the bees in the pine-trees dulled 
all other sound. 





It was delightfal there in that enchanted 
retreat. The delicious sea odour, the flavour of 
the briny ocean, pure, sweet, was refreshing, 
a3 it came wafted up, the soft wind murmur. 
ing between the tree trunks, and resting awhile 
ere it wandered on, throwing back as it went 
the clear note of the cuckoo, singing his fare- 
well, his note mingling with the call of the 
moorhens in the placid lake, near which the 
beeches grew thickly, and sedges and reeds 
swayed to and fro, and rustled as though 
whispering secrets. 

On the mossy grass by its bank sat a young 
girl, her dreamy eyes fixed on the waters that 
bloomed blue under the sun's level rays, her 
hands crossed idly in her lap. her delicate neck 
bent forward, her head down-drooped, her 
whole attitude showing that her thoughts were 
far away, that only in the body was she there 
in Kestrel Wood—in spirit she was far away. 

The little greyhound at her feet glanced at 
her inquiringly ever and anon, snapping at the 
myriads of flies and insects that buzzed about 
them in the golden light meanwhile, and some- 
times venturing to intrude the fact of his 
presence by putting a diminutive paw on her 
gown or hand. 

These gentle demonstrations, however, being 
of no avail, at last he threw back his pretty 
grey head, gave a short, sharp bark, and 
scratched vigorously at the hand that la 
nearest him on her lap, This was effectual. 
She woke from her 
start. 

‘‘ What, Paro, are you tired, little man?” 
she asked, stroking his satiny skin, to which 
question the greyhound yapped an assent. 

‘“‘ Not really tired, you know, lad!” she went 
on, with a laugh, that displayed all her pretty 
teeth, “only tired of sitting here doing no- 
thing. You rogue, you’d like to be off and 
away after those birds, wouldn’t you?” as a 
cock pheasant rose soberly in a slanting, long- 
drawn line, and disappeared over the beach- 
tops, quickly followed by the hen bird, who, 


ay-dreaming with a 





startled at Paro’s rush, got on to her wings 
with a scream and a scramble, and went up 
in a zig-zag fashion after her lord. ‘ Don’t 
say you wouldn’t,”’ as the dog shook his head 
till his long, thin ears flapped together in a 
comical way, ‘‘ because you know you would. 
Think of all the poor chicks you have slaugh- 
tered, and my brood of ducklings this spring, 
that I took so much pride in. You bad boy ! 
Well, come along. You are in a hurry to get 
home—I’m not. This is the last time I shall 
be in the wood like this, Paro, the very last 
time. Perhaps when I come again it will be 
all different, and things won’t seem half so: 
nice to me—the sunshine dull, the trees 
withered, the grass yellow, this beautifal 
clear lake a stagnant pool, and the birds’ sweet 
warbling harsh and discordant. Heigho! 
Who knows? I must be blue to-day, just a 
wee bit blue, or I should not be looking only 
at the dark side of things. Conrad loves me, 
but then—marriage is such a lottery, and most 
draw blanks, Dama says, and few prizes. 
Mine may be a prize; at least I'l] hope so, and 
until I find things turn out badly I'll be gay,” 
and she sprang to her feet, and began running 
gaily and gracefully through the wood towards 
Kestrel’s Folly, where all the years of her 
young life had been spent. ; 

*T was no wonder she was a little sad, a little 
uncertain, for in two days she was to leave her 
father’s house, her grandmother's care, and 
become the wife of a man she had known only 
a few months, whose ardent and impetuous 
wooing carried all before it, brooked no delay 
or obstacle, and won Mr. Dalziel’s consent to 
the early marriage of his eldest daughter. 
That Adéle Dalziel ardently loved the man 
who was so soon to become her husband 
there was no doubt. He was handsome, 
enough, fascinating enough, to have snared a 
cleverer and wiser woman than Adéle, who 
had little experience of the ways and morals 
of the world of fashion. 

Still, though she loved him, young as she 
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was, & doubt as to the prudence and wisdom 
of her choice would sometimes cross her mind 
when recollections of certain defects 
in his character came to her. She had seen: 
him thrash his dog cru for some trivial 
fault, lay the whip wi mercy about his 
horses’ flanks were they in the leastrestive or 
fidgety, pass a starving, h creature, im- 
ploring fora mouthfal of with a.gibe 
and jeer, Thén he took an almost brutal de- 
light in ell sport, had ri@@en-more than one 
hunter to death following the haunds, _ 
tered the wretched } 

lingham and 

heard the almost : 

when he struck 

watched the 

out maki 


ticular as to his own actions, 
might have been termed shady ; 
moral character was not without: x . 
His rooms were strewn with the photos of | 
popular actresses in every conceivable oas+ 
tume, and he habitually carried: about with!) 
him a book full of his favourites, and had had:| 
it at Kestrel’s Folly when staying there. 

Adéle was too young to attach any i 
tance to this ‘‘ Book of Beauty,” which 
have excited suspicion in the mind of an older 





and more experienced woman, and it did not” 
alter her choice, or rather—for she did not 
choose Conrad Huskisson—he chose her, 
wooed her with his usual fierce impetuosity, | 
would accept no refusal, and actually gained 
her consent and her father’s by the sheer force 
of a strong will, and a determination to have | 
his own way—did not make her try to get out 
of her engagement. 

Her handsome, specious, overbearing lover | 
was too well versed in woman’s ways not to 
be able to combat any plea she might put forth 
and silence any scraple, calm any fear. What 
could she believe against him when those deep 
blue eyes of his were looking love unutterable 
into hers, and his handsome mouth was mur. 
muring honeyed phrases? Why, nothing, of 
course. 

A child of eighteen—for she was no more 
than a child, having been born and brought 
up in the country, and kept rather strictly by 
her grandmother, Dama, as she used to call 
her, giving her the title her baby lips had 
formed in early days—could have no chance 
against a man of eight-and-twenty, who had 
lived in the midst of the whirl of frivolity 
and dissipation of London, Paris, Vienna, 
Moseow, New York, and other great cities, 
who had an unlimited command of money, 
who was courted, flattered, toaded, spoiled by 
all the women with whom he came in contact, 
and many of the men; for the people of his’ 
world counted and valued everything and 
everybody by £. s. d., and fell down and wor- 
shipped the golden calf with untiring devotion 
and praiseworthy energy, and were willing to 
swear black was white for the sake of it. 

While Adéle lay dreaming in the wood her 
grandmother sat in the drawing-room at the 
Folly by the open window, in a high-backed 
carved chair; a stately, pleasant-looking old 
lady, in a stiff brocaded gown of faded leaf 
colour, which, with the muslin lace.edged 
modesty pinned across her breast, the filmy 
white arrangement doing duty for a cap 
perched on the top of her silvery tresses, 
rolled back over a cushion after the fashion of 
Marie Antoniette,and her mittened hands, 
gave her the appearance of having step 
from a pictare, an old-world kind of look 
that was charming to the eye. 

Tn other respects she was charming too. A 
Frenchwoman, brought up in Paris, she had 
fascinating, airy manners, which marriage 





| sitting beside the groom who drove the spank- 


| familiar landmarks with keen interest. 


| only child, then a boy of five, and brought him 


with an Englishman and a long residence in 
England had toned down. into a sweet cheer- 


fulness, very‘takiimg to sober Britons. 

She waslaneinic, useful, elegant, devoted 
to her sonj.dagomard Dalziel, and her two 
grandchildrem; Adéle and Heléne, a child of 
nine, whose birth cost her mother her life ; 
had brought ‘them up, trained them, and ad- 





vised her som generally on all matters con« 


én the distance bowling great 
rate, she exclaimed, in her queer idiom,— 
“He comes. I rejoice. Dieu sodt bénit;” and ' 
sank back amongst her luxurious pillows with 
an air of content and satisfattion. 
Meanwhile, the occupant of the dog-cart, 


ing grey so deftly, was looking about we 
n 
no wonder, for it was ten years since Tracy 
Pierpoint had seen his aunt’s home, the roof 
that sheltered so hospitably his young head. 
When left an orphan, Mrs. Dalziel, witn her 
son’s full and free consent, took her only sister’s 


up at the Folly. 

Mr. Dalziel’s marriage two or three years 
later made no difference in the home arrange- 
ments. Tracy remained an inmate of the 
pleasant English country house, and made 
much of and petted the little golden-haired 
baby when it came. 

His younger cousin Heléae he had never 
seen, having joined his regiment shortly before 
her birth, and being ordered to India he had 
never been able to return to the old country, 
until the Creamshire regiment was ordered 
back, and he given a long leave of absence. 

The first use he made of it was to accept 
his aunt Gabriel's pressing invitation to come 
to Kestrel, and be present at Adéle’s wedding, 
and there he was being driven through the 
fresh greenery of the English landscape, so 
familiar—and yet so unfamiliar—to his eyes, 
that for ten years had been used to dwell on 
mosques and minarets, bungalows and com- 
pounds, tropicale vegtation and lush growth of 
fiower and fruit, and the dusky dwellers, 
\ cade rr and gaily-attired, of eastern 
climes. 


CHAPTER II. 


Kestzet's Folly—so called because a rich 
farmer in the time of the Merrie Monarch, 
having « soul for the beautiful, and above his 
surroundings, in building the place had put 
marble steps before the noble oak entrance 
door, tesselated his hall with the same thing 
from Sarancolin, introduced carved balus- 
trades to his staircase, and panels to his rooms, 
and otherwise beautified his dwelling-place, 





thereby earning for himself the contempt of his 


neighbours, and the addicion of ‘‘ Folly” to his 
name, by which title he called his home ; and 
1 after wards, when he was gathered to his 
fo hers, the name stuck to his handiwork, 
and perpetuated his then considered idiotcy— 
was 2 substantial stone built house, with 
oaken dow .nd heavy framed windows, a red 
néof outo: which rose stack after stack of 


“the picture of a happy, 
, andmost pleasing to 


reapect, 

** And I to see youp amy more than mother,” 

he , leading her with a certain air of 
ce that sat well on him to the 

air in which he had seen her sitting as the 
dog-cart passed the window, and which he 
remembered she always used in bygone days. 

As he looked around, after a little desultory 
conversation, it seemed that he had gone 
back with a jump to childhood. Everything 
seemed so familiar. 

There was the Turkish ott2man on which 
he had often lounged, and the spidery-legged 
tables which Dama had laden with dainty 
china; the big Indian bowls, now as then full 
of beautifal flowers; the great lacqueur cabi- 
net, in which he had played hide-and-seek 
with Adéle; the Roman satin window draperies 
the soft Turkey carpet, in which the feet sank 
luxuriously at every step; the oval venetian 
mirrors, the Sévres candelabras, worth a small 
fortune, and covers of the same costly china, 
stadded with jewels, and mounted in plush 
frames, relics that Gabriel Dalziel’s father 
had saved from the Louvre at the time of 
the revolution, when the unfortunate Louis 
and his beautifal wife were driven out by the 
howling, screeching, bloodthirsty mob. mn 

here was Louvois, the old Mount St. Ber- 
nard, actually lying at his aunt's feet as he 
used to lie in the old days when Tracy was a 
youth—true he was changed, grey, ancient, 
weather-beaten, not the noble, glossy-coated 
hound of yore; yet it struck a familiar cord 
in the soldier's heart to see him lyirg there, 
and not far from him, Bettine, a Persian cat, 
stayed and respectable now; he remembered 
her when he left a frolicsome kitten, up to 
ali sorts and kinds of mischief. 

“ Your old favourites look very well!’ he 
said, patting Louvois’ great head, while the 
dog returned the kindness by licking his hand. 

“ Yes, je suis charmé de cx. They have had 
much care and nurture. That makes les ani- 
mau live long.” 

“True, Everyone under your roof then, 
Dama, stands a good chance of living a long 
time?” 

“Tn what way. You mean——’ ‘ 

“That you care so well for all your house- 
hold, spend so much time and thought on 
what is for their benefit, that they cannot bat 
prosper, and be happy and well.” 

“ T ay to; ‘and yet,” she returned, with a 
wistful look out at the blue, dancing sea, that 
lay bhimmering and sparkling like a huge 
sapphire in the sun’s brilliant rays, “I do not 
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always succeed in my endeavour to make me* 
plus chéres heureuse.” 

**No, aunt. You have some trouble?” he 
said, quickly, reading her face, he knew so 
well like a book. 

“Alas, mais oui!” with a gesture of the 
slender hands, ® movement of the shoulders, 
that was wholly French, 

“What is it?” he asked, anxiously, laying 
his sun-browned hand, that looked so strong 
and powerful, beside her delicate one, on it, 
**Can I help you?” 

“T fear not,” she answered, shaking her 
silver-tressed head sorrowfually, 

“ =: Teast, let me share your grief,” he 
urged. 

“If you will, donc, mon enfant, You know, 
of course, of Adéle’s rapidly-approaching 
marriage?” 

“Yes, aunt. You wrote me of it,” 

‘' That is the cause of my trouble.” 

“Indeed!” returned Tracy, gravely, ‘Do 
you baa) approve of it?” - 

“No , 


The monosyllable was sharp, short, stern, 
and carried with it the conviction of the 
speaker’s utter dislike to the projected alliance. 

‘“‘In what do you object?” he wenton, ‘Is 
it to the bridegroom-elect himself, or to his 
income, or his religion, or hig manners, or 
what ?”’ 

“TI object to him,” replied Mrs. Dalziel. 
“* OF course his position and income are such 
that any parent would be charmé to receive 
him as a son-in-law; but he is fou, je pense, 
extravagant, ill tempered, overbearing, and 
not honourable in other respects,”’ 

“Good heavens!" exclaimed Captain Pier- 


point; “are you certain of this, aunt ; for, if | 


so, he is no fit husband for Adéle?” 

“Tam certaine of quelques choses,” she rejoined, 
ward; and then Leonard is bent on the 

match. He is dazzled by Conrad Huskisson’s 

‘wealth, the grand people he knows, the elevated 

position the child will hold in the fashionable 

world, in London society.” 

“Those will be but a poor exchange for 
happiness and freedom.” 

“Poor, indeed, ma cherie!" with an ex- 
pression of infinite tenderness, ‘If I could 
only saye her from this terrible fate, this 
triste marriage !” 

“And can you not? "questioned Tracy, 
eagerly. 

“Alas! no. Iam powerless!’ with a dee 
sigh, that seemed drawn from the very dept 
of her aching, sorrowful heart. 

** Surely Leonard will listen to you, Dama,” 
expostulated her nephew, ‘take your advice 
and counselin a matter of so much moment as 
the happiness of his child’s whole life?” 

“No, Heisadamentin the matter. I can- 
noi movehim. He is deaf to all my entreaties, 
and says it shall take place on Wednesday.” 

“And Adéle, what does she think of this 
lover ? Is she blind to his faults, too ?”’ 

“Hardly that, I think. Still she is too 
young to understand some things that might 
turn her against him, and, of course, is ruled 
by her father.”’ 

“* Does she love him?” 

** Yes, undoubtedly.’ 

‘* Very desply ?’—Tracy asked this question 
anxiously. 

“Well, no. Very young people, as a rule, 
don't love deeply, c'est apres, when they are 
mature that la grande passion comes, and re- 
mains until death.” 

“True. Have you said anything to her of 
your dislike of Huskisson, and your disapproval 
of the marriage?” 

“No, I felt Leonard would let nothing 
turn him from it, and so I deemed it wisest 
not to say one word to her against this man 
who will be her husband. She thinks so much 
of what I say that after the fatal knot is tied, 
if suspicions were sown in her mind, they would 
bud, and bear bitter fruit sooner than if she 


grimly j ‘‘ but I have little or no proof to bring | 
or 


“*T am glad you think so,’’ returned Mrs, 
Dalziel. ‘I have often wondered during these 
last few, sad days whether I should have done 
any good by appealing to her.” 

“Probably not. If she cares for him she 
would not see those faults and blemishes you 
have noticed. Love is proverbially blind,” 

** Oui, Cest vrais,” , 

‘You would only have made her unhappy 
without doing any real good.” 

‘*T trust that is the case.” 

“This young Huskisson, you say, is a man 
of fortune?” 

‘*Yes, Twenty thousand a year,” 

‘** How old is he? ”’ 

‘*5omewhere about your own age, A yearor 
two under thirty.” 

‘*He, of course, has seen much society in 
London ?” 

‘Oui, and in Paris, Vienna, Moscow, and 
other great cities.’ 

* He must have seen some very beautiful 
and charming women in those gay capitals.” 

“He has. Iknow that. He carries about 
a book full of photographs of some of the most 
beautiful women in the world.” 

‘‘ Then I wonder that he has chosen Adéle, 
for thoug: I remember she was pretty asa 
child, she must lack that fascination and finish 
of manner to which he has been accustomed.” 

‘‘No doubt she does. She is young and art- 
less. As to looks, wait till you ses ma 
cherie.’ 

* Partial, Dama,” smiled the Captain, strok- 
ing the white hand clasping the satyr’s head. 

‘“‘No, I am not partial. I speak the truth. 
Elle est gentille comme une ange.” 

‘*Dama!” he expostulated, 

‘« Judge for yourself. Here she is.” 

As Mrs. Dalziel spoke Adéle came flying 








looking - cat. 
sins?” 

«And now, cherie, give me that long-deferred 
kiss,’ cried Mrs. Dalziel, holding out her arms, 
and in a moment the girl was locked in them, 

‘I forgot,” she whispered, penitently, strok- 
ing the silvery hair. “Tracy made me for- 
get!” 

‘‘And another will make thee forget thy 
va grandmere soon,” complained the old 
ady. 

On ever, Dama, never,’’ said the girl, firmly. 

‘‘ Nothing could ever make me do that.” 

‘“‘ Thou gayest so now; time will show.” 

‘“‘It will, unbeliever,”’ giving her grand- 
mother’s hand a gentle tap. 

** Does he come to-night? ’’ 

“Yes,” answered Adéle, while a rosy blush 
overspread her face. 

“ At what time?” 

‘To dinner,” 

‘‘Ah, I must congratulate you,’’ remarked 
Pierpoint. ‘Let me wish you every happi- 
ness.” 

“Thanks,” she murmured, blushing again, 
deeper still. 

‘*And may I offer this as incense at your 
shrine,’’ holding out a velvet case, 

“Thank you, very much,” she replied, 
shyly, accepting and opening it. 

A cry of delight broke from her as she did ; 
for there, nestling in azure velvet, were a pair 
of diamond bracelets, and a butterfly aigrette 
for the hair, The diamonds were cut in the 
European style and mounted in Indian silver 
filagree work, the effect being most brilliant, 
beautiful, and uncommon. 

“Oh, Dama! Are they not lovely?” she 
exclaimed, rapturously displaying them. 

“Magnificent!” agreed Dama. ‘Only 


“Did you suffer for my 





, through the window, followed by Paro, and 
alighted at her grandmother's side. She was 
just going to throw her arms around Damas 
neck, when she saw a stranger was present, and 
drew herself up quickly. 

“Don’t you know me?” exclaimed Pier- 
point, reproachfally. 

“Cousin Tracy! Is it indeed you?” and in 


; ® look of rebuke. 


rather costly, Tracy,’’ turning on her nephew 
‘They must have cost you 
a small fortune.” 

‘* Not more than I can afford,’’ he returned 
briefly, 

**Have you come into a fortune?’’ she in- 
quired, with just a touch of sarcasm in her 
clear, still pleasant tones. 





another second her outstretched hands were 
, in his, and he was kissing the soft cheek held | 
up so naively and innocently for the caress of 
his moustached lips. | 
“Yes, it is I. Do youthink I am much) 

| altered 2?” 
Ever so much. You look, 
older.” 

“Naturally. Ten years have elapsed since 
we met, chere cousine.”’ 

“More manly, and so brown, and sun- 
burnt!” 

“That is also natural. The sun of India’ 
has considerably more power than that of, 
England, or at any rate he favours us with 
more of his heat there.” | 

“Then that big moustache, and those tiny. 
mutton.chop whiskers that always look so 
funny.”’ 

* Regulation shave, coz." 

“Of course. Stillit all alters you. I re- 
member when you went away your cheek was | 
as smooth as mine, and as innocent of hair as 
your lip.’’ { 

‘*Do you mean to say you can really re- | 
member me, or anything that took place be-, 
fore I left home?” 

** Certainly I can. Why, did we not play 
hide-and-seek in that,’ pointing to the great 
cabinet, ‘the last night you were with us? 
And did you not upset a bowl of roses and 
break it, and then were shabby enougk to say 
nothing about it, and let poor Bettine be 
scolded in your stead ? ” 

‘** Mea culpa, mea culpa,” laughed the soldier, 
‘‘You are quite right. I did play hide-and- 
seek, and I did break the bowl, only I think | 
- were quite as shabby if you let Bettine | 

scolded, and did not save her and disclose | 
the real culprit.” i 

‘One can never speak ill of the absent,” she 





has to find everything out for herself.” ; 
“ True,” said the soldier again, ‘‘ You showed 
great discretion and judgment.” | 


retorted, ‘ You were far away, so I spared 
your memory.” 
“Poor pussy,” stroking the fat, happy- 


‘‘No,” he returned laughing. ‘‘ Only I was 
at the looting of Kirwee and Banda, and 
India makes a man’s income swell surpris- 
ingly if he has luck.” 

“IT am glad to hear it. Now run away, 
child, with your regal gift,”’ as the sound of 
the first bell tinkled through the house, “ and 
dress quickly. Your bridegroom will be here 
soon.”’ 

‘Well, am I right?’ she inquired, as 
Adéle flitted out of the room light as a bird. 

‘* Quite right,” assented her nephew. ‘ She 
has one of the most lovely faces I have ever 
seen, and—I am gcing to dress,” and without 
another word he went out up the broad marble 
stairs to the pleasant, sweet-smelling room 
under the eaves that had been his when a boy, 
and proceeded to don evening dress, rather 
more soberly than was his wont. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Captain Pierpoint again descended to 
the drawing-room the last bell had just rang, 
and he found all the members of the family 
assembled there. His cousin, Leonard Dal- 
ziel, was very glad to see him, and gave hima 
warm welcome, Then he was introduced to 
Heléne, who was as dark as Acéle was fair, 
and looked considerably more like fifteen than 
ten, and finally the bridegroom-elect was 
presented to him. 

The moment his eyes alighted on Conrad 
Huskisson’s dark face he took a dislike to 
him, though why he could hardly tell. Cer- 
tainly it was not because he was ill- favoured, 
for he was eminently handsome. There 
could no fault be found with that oval face, 
with its regular features, clive skin, dusky 
brown eyes, and frame of ebon ourls, unless 
perhaps that the handsome lips were a trifle 
full, suggesting the idea of sensuality, and 
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that in the dark eyes lurked a look, indes- 
cribable in itself, that yet spoke of an un- 
governed temper. His figure was tall and 
well-proportioned, and his manners polished 
and fascinating. Still, to the prejudiced and 
world-wise soldier, there was something 
about his cousin that was to b3 that made 
him think it would not take much to trans- 
form this elegant, well-bred man into a coarse 
brutal ruffian, in private. 

They talked together, easily and naturally, 
ag ~— Patt. I world bs and —s 
alla y to the Captain’s costly an 
unique gift to his bride. Still Tracy, think. 
ing of that ‘‘ Book of Beauty,” and his aunt’s 
fears, was glad when the butler threw open 
the door, announcing thereby that they were 
to migrate to the dining-room just across the 
Sarancolin marble hall, and he could leave the 
vicinity of his disliked companion without 
appearing to be rude; and offering his arm to 
“Mrs. Dalziel, escorted her tenderly and care- 
fully to the head of the table, Leonard comin 
next with his younger daughter, and Adéle an 
Conrad bringing np the rear. 

The dinner was pleasant, and passed off 
well. It was especially pleasant to Tracy, 
being essentially English in every detail, and 
totally different from what he had been 
accustomed to for many years in the East— 
the creeping, silent black servants, the 
widely open windows, the profasion of 
br ary flowers and fruit, the huge coolers 
full of ice encircling every bottle, the highly- 
seasoned, savoury dishes, so necessary to pro- 
mote appetite in hot climes, and the punkah 
waving slowly to and fro, bringing a wave of 
cool air with it. 

Here there was a profasion of handsome 
silver and cobweb like grass, vases of dewy 
roses, soft shaded candle-light, and well- 
mannered white attendants, while the simple 
fare—roast beef and mutton, chickens and 
ag em put on the table and carved by 

r. Dalziel; and a small fire crackled merrily 
in the wide grate, and the windows were 
shut, and the blinds were down, and all was 
homelike and comfortable to the last degree, 
and while they discussed these British 
dainties, and talked of everything in general, 
Tracy’s keen grey eyes constantly sought and 
rested on Adéle’s exquisite face. 

In all his life he had never seen meee 
co sweet. She was as fair as a woman coul 
be, with a beautiful white skin, just tinged 
on the cheek with pink, delicate, clear-cut 
features ; deep grey eyes, fringed with golden 
lashes ; and hair so bright that it seemed 
positively to have caught the sunbeams cap- 
tive, meshed them in its silken threads, and 
kept their colour and brilliance. 

Then her expression was singularly sweet 
and saint-like; and as she sat beside her 
betrothed she looked like day and he night, 
and a greater contrast than the two presented 
oould hardly have been found in the whole 
world. 

He was exceedingly attentive to her. The 
closest observer, the most critical person, could 
not have discovered anything to object to. 

He watched her, attended to her wants, 
kept up a lively conversation, and often 
regarded her with unmistakable looks of 
admiration. 

Despite all this Tracy Pierpoint, watching 
them with sombre eyes that were somewhat 
wistful, told himself that this man was in- 
sincere, fickle, changeable; that he did not 


love this beautiful girl as she deserved to be | 


loved ; and that the counterfeit, or at any rate 
temporary affection he felt for her, possession 
and time would dull, if not kill altogether. 

It was a shame, he thought fiercely, that 
he should have gone out of his beaten tracks 
to find a wife ; that he had chosen this wood- 
land blossom, this country wild flower, instead 
of seeking a mate among the women of his 
own world, his own set. 

Those exotics, those hothouse blooms, who 
were capable of meeting him with his own 
weapons, who were thoroughly artificial, 
trained coquettes, and who would feel the loss 


of his affection about as much as they would 
the death of a favourite lapdog, the spoiling 
of a new gown, or the robbery of a valuable 
trinket, and who would console themselves 
with heaps of frippery and finery, horses and 
carriages, diamonds and dinners, balls and 
lunches, and flirt away the hours in careless 
indifference of a good-for-nothing husband. 

Adéle was natural! there was nothing 
artificial about her, and she would feel the 
humiliation of neglect and _ indifference 
terribly—she who had always lived in an 
atmosphere of love and affection, surrounded 
by all those attentions dear ones provide for 
each other. 

The change would affect her beyond doubt. 
It might break her heart! Might kill her! 

He glanced across at the object of these 
refiestions here, and saw she was just rising 
from the table in response to a signal from 
her grandmother, so hastening to the door he 
held it open while the ladies filed through. 

‘“‘T shall expect to hear you sing to-night,” 
he said, softly, as she passed him. 

‘* Tt will give me much pleasure to do s0,” 
smiled Adéle, in reply, and her lover seeing 
the smile knitted his swart brows in a black 
frown, and wondered what on earth that long- 
legged military fellow was whispering to his 
betrothed about. 

However, he smoothed his face, and spoke 
civilly enough while they sat over their nuts 
and wine smoking. But he seemed to find it 
dull, and soon made an excuse to join the trio 
in the drawing-room, Tracy was not long in 
following, and Dalziel, not caring to be left 
alone, came too. 

“Now, Heléne, it is quite time you went to 
bed,” said Dama, authoritatively, as the two 
latter came in. 

**Oh, do let me stay up a little longer!” 
pleaded the child. 

“No. See the time? 
o'clock.” 

“I want to talk to cousin Tracy.” 

‘*So do I,” murmured her grandmother, 
adding aloud, ‘You can’t to-night, cherie. 
Rise early to-morrow and chat with him in the 
| garden. He will tell you of all his adventures 

then.” 
Seeing resistance was useless, Heléne, with 
a mutinous look on her handsome face, bade 
| the assembled company good-night, and dis- 
' appeared to the upper regions and the arms of 
Morpheus. 

‘What do you think of him?” asked the 
old lady, in an eager whisper, as soon as the 
door closed behind the child, of her nephew, 
= had flung himself down on the sofa at her 
side. 

“ He is very handsome,” he replied, with an 
assumption of indifference he did not feel. 

‘I don’t mean that,’’ said his companion, a 
bit testily. ‘You have travelled, and seen 
divers nations and nationalities, many men, 
and must have some insight into human 
nature—be able, to a certain extent, to read a 
face. Now what have you read in his?” 

‘«T have had little time to study it,” he re- 
joined, guardedly. 

‘* We were two hours at dinner,” 

“That is not long to read a character. 
Besides which, ata dinner, before others— 
| others, too, whom he knows would note any un- 
, favourable exhibition—a man naturally keeps 
| @ guard over himself, his manners, and even 
the expression of his face, and lets little be 
seen that he prefers to hide.” 

‘“‘ Still there are certain marks and traits 
in a face that nothing can hide,” she went on, 
impatiently. ‘There is a line between the 
brows that I have always heard dénotes an 
ungovernable temper. Then his lips are 
thick, and his nostrils dilated. You don’t 
mean to tell me those are good features, or in- 
dications of good temper ?’’ 

‘No, I don’t,” he agreed, relu&tantly. “It 
is not an altogether pleasant face, and can 
hardly be termed good-tempered looking.” 

‘““No, indeed. Cést abominable. How I 
wish I could find out if certaine choses are 
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— How I wish I could prevent this wed- 
D ad 


g. 

“It is too late, Dama,” said Pierpont, in a 
low husky tone 

“Ah! Ciel/ Oui. The day after to.mor- 
“ee rae rote sacrificed,” 

“ Aunt!” said the young man, imploringly, 
“don’t let us talk of it, Ché, sara, ney. 
Let us hope her future, her married life, will 
he bright and beautiful, replete with joy and 


ne 3 oe 

“ We will not speak of it as you do not wish 

it,” returned the old lady, slowly, giving him 

a curious steady look of which he was quite 

oe as his _ were eae the 
urkey carpet; ‘‘and as you say nothing can 

be done. It is too late!” 4 

‘** Shall Task her to aing now? Do you think 
I might?” he questioned, somewhat eagerly, 
looking across at the little spidery- table 
opposite where the lovers sat, opening pack- 
ages and displaying to each other, or rather 
Adéle was displaying to Conrad, the numerous 
gifts that had arrived. 

“Of course. Ask her at once,” replied 
Dama, only too delighted at having an oppor- 
tunity of separating these two, between whom 
she would have put leagues of sea and land, 
had she the power to do so,” 

“ Will you sing something for us, Adéle? ”’ 
asked Pierpoint, emboldened by his aunt's 
remark. 

‘* Yes; with pleasure,” she answered with a 
sweet readiness, so different from the mock- 
modesty of society maidens, and therefore very 
charming, putting down her presents, and 
rising at once to go to the piano—-at which her 
lover frowned again. 

‘* What do you like?”’ 

‘* Anything,” returned her cousin. 

“‘ Haven’t yon a favourite ditty?” 

“No. I must acknowledge that I have 
no! ” A 

‘* Most people have.”’ 

“ Have they ?” 

“Yes. And a favourite com 

‘Really. Then I suppose 
Goth?” 

“I suppose you are,” she agreed, with 
little ringing laugh, full of sweet joyousness. 

“You see I’ve been in India so long, a 
remote part, too,”’ he said Se. 

“That is some excuse for your shocking 
igndrance,” she declared, demurely, trying to 
keep the cornefs of her pretty mouth from 
curling up into a smile. ‘You did not see 
much new music in Burmah, did you?”’ 

‘‘ None at all,” he responded, promptly. 

*‘ And since you have been in England?” 
she inquired, glancing up at him with those 
lovely, long-fringed eyes. 

‘Since I have been in England,” he 
answered, “ which, as you know, is only a few 
days, not yet a month, I have been so busy 
that I have had no chance of hearing any, and 
only went to the theatre once, when I saw a 
tragedy.” ‘ 

“Then you will like some simple ballad?” 

“I shall like anything you sing,” he said, 
impulsively, forgetting everything as he gazed 
at the slender, white-robed figure, with its 
we well-poised head, and coronal of golden 

8. 
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‘My Queen of Hearts, I cannot look 

Upon thee and be wise ; 

For I must read in Love’s own book 
When looking in thine eyes. 

Soft, artless wiles, yet full of art, 
Lark in their depths below— 

Those witching ways that win a heart, 
As all true lovers know.” 


No, he could not “look on her, and be wise.”’ 
Unknown to her, unconsciously she bewitched 
him ; and, though he would not have,acknow- 
ledged it even to himself, she had “stolen his 
heart away by her simple, yet witching ways. 

** Then I am to choose?’’ she went on, after 
: WDo. please,’’ he agreed eagerly “ You 
will choose what suits you best.’ 

“ Then I shall sing ‘ Memories.’” 
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And sitting down, she struck the opening 
bars of the song, and began in low, rich 
tones ; 

“¢ My heart is heavy, my heart is sore, 

For the light of the days I shall see no more— 

For the old unrest, and the old sweet pain 

Of the love that may never be mine again— 

The eyes that could rule at their sweet, wild will, 

The touch of the lips that my heart could still, 

The clasp of the hand that I held so dear, 

And the words that yet in my dreams I hear. 

Can the Future be as the Past hath been? 

Or the days to come as the days we've seen ? 

Nay, Hope's soft whisper is scarce so fair 

As Memory’s dream of the things that were.” 


The melody was pretty, a trifle melancholy 
and weird ; and it was perhaps a strange song 
for a girl in her position to sing. It seemed to 
show that she was looking back, instead of 
forward; and this struck Tracy as he listened 
attentively to the words. 

‘‘ Thanks; it is very pretty!’ he said, in 
iow tones when she stopped, and struck the 
final chords. 

“T am glad you like it. It is one of my 
favourites.” 

** What a doleful ditty!” broke in Huskisson, 
who had risen, and lounged towards them 
abruptly. 

‘** Don’t you like it?"’ she asked, looking at 
him with a very tender light shining in her 
soft eyes, that, somehow or other, sent a pang, 
the first of many and many an after-twinge 
through her cousin’s heart. 

“No, Sing me something bright and 
pleasant, to take the echo of that thing out of 
my ears’’; and obediently she played the 
prelude to a gay ballad, and sang it, and then 
many more of his choosing; and Tracy had to 
stand aside to give place to the man who had 
the right to be at her side, and monopolize her 
attention. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Avfétz’s wedding-day rose bright and 
beautiful—one of those autumn days that 
come to remind us of the bygone summer, 
when clear, feathery clouds sweep across the 
deep blue, sunlit sky, and the birds sing, and 
the breeze is balmy, and the grasses sway 
gently to and fro, and the flowers lift up their 
heads and expand in the warm, exhilarating 
atmosphere, and all nature looks at its best. 

Certainly around Kestrel it looked its 
fairest as the wedding-party drove to the 
quaint Tudor church where the marriage was 
to be celebrated. 

The hills were covered with gorse and 
heafher, brilliant patches of purple and yellow 
bloom; pansies flourished there too; in the 
hollows, here and there, deer lay restingat the 
hills’ base; the grass-green river rolled on to 
join the blue, dancing waters of the ocean, 
and the ships’ sails shone white in the sun- 
rays, and the little cobbles looked like fairy 
vessels, as they sailed away towards the 
distant horizon where sky and sea met in one 
long hazy line. 

Very pure and fair looked Adéle in her 
silken robe of bridal white, a long, costly lace 
veil shrouding her lovely face and golden 
locks in its misty folds, and two hearts beat 
quicker as she came slowly up the aisle leaning 
on her father’s arm, and two pairs of eyes gazed 
longingly at the veiled face—one with triumph 
and elation, the other with dejection and 
unspoken regret. 

It was a grand wedding, though the 
Dalziels had wished it to be quiet. However, 
Mr. Conrad Haskisson did not wish it to be 
quiet, and so it was full of pomp and 
pageantry; and crowds of invited guests— 
mostly the bridegroom’s intimates—were thera 
to stare and criticise, and make the girl-bride 
feel more shy and tremulous than she would 
otherwise have done. © 

He had no intention of allowing such an 
important event to pom without an immense 
amount of fass and confusion. It was a fine 





opportunity to display his wealth and 
intimate acquaintance with the great ones of 
the land; and marquises and earls were 
present, and even a duke, while the toilets 
were magnificent, the carriages handsome, 
the bridesmaids, twelve in number, and all 
save one—her sister—unknown to the bride, 
while a couple of diminutive pages—Huskis- 
son’s nephews—held up her brocaded satin 
train, and three clergyman and a bishop tied 
the fatal knot. 

The breakfast was on an equally gorgeous 
scale, Gunter perpetrating a triumph in the 
way of confectionery and wedding-cake which 
was big enough to make three ordinary ones ; 
and, somehow or other, all this glitter and dis- 
play and magnificence looked strangely out 
of place in the old-world, quaint, homely, 
Stuart house. 

No one was sorry when the bride and bride- 
groom drove away amidst a perfect storm of 
rice and satin slippers, and all! were free 
to depart, except, perhaps, Dama and Mr. 
Dalziel, and they naturally regretted parting 
with their darling ; while as to Tracy it was an 
absolute relief to get out of his blue coat and 
light necktie, and donning a tweed suit to go 
out for a long, solitary walk through Kestrel 
Wood, and try and forget this fit of madness, 
this attack of ‘‘sweet unreason,” which had 
come upon him so suddenly. 

A delicious four months’ was spent by 
Adéle wandering with her husband over 
foreign towns, journeying up the Rhine, visit- 
ing Switzerland, and finally reaching Paris— 
that Paradise of pleasure and frivolity. 

At first she was delighted with the attrac- 
tions of the gay city, and charmed with the 
beautifal suite of apartments they had at one 
of the best hotels, but after a few weeks she 
grew a wee bit tired of the incessant round of 
gaieties—and if the truth must be told—a 
little homesick. 

She had never been parted from Dama and 
her father before, and it was only natural 
that she should wish to see them again. 

“Conrad,” she said, hesitatingly, one bright 
spring morning as she stood by the window 
watching the ever-moving, gaily-clad crowd 
beneath. 

‘* Well, my love,” he replied, cavalierly—he 
was beginning, just beginning, to treat her a 
trifle coolly, and she, sensitive to the last degree, 
ee it, and glready spoke less freely to 

im. 
‘** Are we going to stay here much longer ?"’ 
“TIT don’t know. It depends on circum. 





stances. Why do you ask?” 

** Because,” with still more hesitation, the 
colour coming and going in her soft cheeks, 
‘I thought you said we should only be abroad 
four months!” 

‘* Well! ” he looked at her rather coldly as 
he uttered this word. He did not like this 





questioning; she had yielded him such 
reverential obedience up to the present. | 

‘‘T—I—should like to see father—and 
Dama!’ faltering a little under the steady 
glance of those dark, cold eyes, that somehow 
seemed different from those of the ardent 
lover of a few months back. 

‘TI am afraid your desire won’t be gratified 
just yet. Weshall not return to England at 
present.”’ 

‘““Why not?” she broke out impulsively. 

‘* Because I wish to stay in Paris, and I am 
sorry you don't find the society of your hus- 
band enough for you. Most women would,” 


he cqncluded sarcastically, rising and leaving | y 


the room. 

**Oh! Conrad, Conrad! I did not mean to 
offend you. Come back! ” she cried, stretching 
out her arms after his retreating figure. 

But he was deaf to her pleadings ; and when 
she realised that he had left her in anger, 
without a single caress or kind word, and all 
for nothing, her heart sank, and she burst into 
a bitter fit of sobbing, the first of many and | 
many an after paroxsym that his cruelty and 
neglect caused her. 

For some time he rejected all her advances | 
to friendliness, determining to punish her 





t 


mutiny, and algo because the sweets of married 
life were beginning to clog his fastidious 
taste, and it suited his purpose not to be on 
too good terms with his wife, leaving him 
more liberty to come and go as he pleased 
when there was a tiff. So the poor child had 
a trying time of it, endeavouring to humour 
and please her tyrant, who while proud of her 
great beauty, and showing her off to all his 
friends as one of his unattainable possessions, 
was gradually letting the mask drop, and 
showing himself in his true colours. 

The horror and humiliation she felf when 
the first doubt of him crossed her mind no pen 
can describe. She was so pure, so good her- 
self, had been so carefully sheltered all her 
life from evil, that to her the revelation was 
worse than it would have been to one 
differently brought up. She shrank from his 
touch, his caress, when he would return after 
a lengthy absence, and at last, after a 
terribly stormy scene, only consented to 
remain under his roof for the sake of appear- 
ances, and for the sake of Dama and her 
father, whom she knew would be heart- 
broken if they learned the truth, which they 
must if she left him. 

She struggled through the dreary days as 
best she could alone !—longing for the light 
of the days she would see no more—her 
graceless husband being absent nearly always, 
and only showing up when necessary to keep 
long tongues from wagging too freely. 

Her people came over to Paris in the summer 
for a month, and during that time he played 
tke part of an affectionate and tender spouse 
admirably. But she only despised him the 
more for his unblushing and _barefaced 
hypocrisy, and set her teeth hard when he 
caressed her in public, and bore it for Dama’s 
sake, thereby blinding her eyes to a certain 
extent. Not quite, though, for the old lady 
read a story in the beautiful wistfal face. 

Life seemed harder than ever to Adéle after 
they left, and her husband's conduct grew 
worse. He was constantly seen in the Bois 
and the Champs Elysées driving with a hand- 
some, showy-looking woman; and towards 
the end of the second year of her married 


life an appeal for he!p reached her from one , 


of his victims, and made her decide to leave 
him, and no longer screen his infamy. 

She was sitting in her travelling-dress wait- 
ing for the carriage to come to take her to the 
station, en route for England, a few evenings 
later, when her husband came in flushed with 
wine, and in a brutal humour. 

‘‘ Where are you off to, madame? ” he de- 
manded. 

‘To England,” she returned, quietly, though 
she was trembling with fear, cold with terror. 

‘* The deuce you are!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
seem so forget,’ he went on quickly, ‘that 
you have not obtained my consent to your 
taking this little pleasure-trip.” 

‘It is no pleasure-trip, and your consent is 
not necessary.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! What do you mean?” 

“TI mean that I am going to leave you 
now, that I shall never return to France, nor 
to your roof.”’ 

“None of this rubbish, Adéle. You are my 
wife, and here you must remain!’’ 

“I will not,’ she said, proudly, lifting her 
beautiful head defiantly. 

“You will!” 

“You mistake! That,” tossing him the 
letter of appeal disdainfully, ‘frees me from 

ou.” 


He caught the letter and read it, his brow 
growing blacker and blacker. 

‘*It isa lie! ’’ he said, briefiy. 

“Tt is no lie.”’ 

“‘ How do you know ?”’ 

‘*T have been to that address. I have seen 
the wretched woman and,’ with a catch in 
her breath, ‘ your child.” 

‘Spy |” he sneered. 

“Let me pass,” she eaclaimed, making a 
step forward, 

‘* You shall not.” 

‘*I must. Let me go,” as he seized her 
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slender wrist. ‘‘ Oh, how cruel!" as he pushed 
her roughly backwards and she fell heavily, 
striking her head uwzainst the sharp edge of a 
table, 

For days after the poor, sorrow-laden child 
lay on her bed too ill to move. At the ond of a 
week her father, to whom she had managed 
to get a telegram sent, arrived. 

“ Father, father, take me home!” she mur- 
mnred, rising from the couch on which she 
was reclining, and throwing herself into his 
outstretched arms. 

‘* My poor, injured darling, don't tremble ! 
You are safe now—safe with me, I will take 
you back to Dama to-morrow;” and withont 
seeing his graceless son-in-law, who was no- 
where to be found, wisely absenting himself 
when he heard Mr. Dalziel had come, lest the 
indignant father’s anger should burst in all 
its fary on his worthless head, he hurried her 
maid into getting everything ready, and the 
next day started for England with the poor, 
broken-spirited, heart-weary Adéle, who still 
bore on her fair face the black mark of her 
bratal husband's violence. 


CHAPTER V. 


How peaceful the Folly looked to the girl's 
sad eyes as the carriage drew up at the foot 
of the marble steps, and her father helped her 
out with infinite tenderness, and she saw 
Dama standing at the top with outstretched 
arms, and in a moment she was in them sob- 
bing out her sorrow in that safe haven ! 

Gently the old lady led her into the drawing- 
room, soothing and caressing her, and when 
she was quieter Heléne came and kissed her 
sister, and unconsciously did a good deal to- 
wards restoring the worse than widowed 
woman's calm by chattering in her girlish and 
rather selfish way about herself and. her 
possessions—showed her big, green parrot that 
talked so glibly, and swore a little—if the 
truth must be told—given her by young Link- 
later, the Benjamin of a neighbouring family, 
who had been born to his father exactly twenty 

ears after his sister, Miss Hepzibah Link- 
ater, first saw the light of day, consequently 
annoying that lady greatly, as his arrival did 
away with her heiress-ship, and reduced her 
to the paltry fortune of four hundred a-year ; 
besides, it was exceedingly inconvenient to 
have a brother growing up twenty years her 
junior, who told his age frankly, and invariably 
added the unpalatable fact that he was a score 
of years younger than Hepzibah—her ring- 
doves, a tame white rat with pink eyes and a 
pink tail; a new Persian cat, that Bettine did 
not regard with favourable eyes; told how she 
went three times a week to the Rector’s to 
learn Latin, and dabble in the classics; how 
she visited the cottagers &c. &c., and how 
many new gowns she had, and how she loved 
finery. 

Adéle listened to it all, regariling Helene 
fondly ; and then, as no one said a word about 
Conrad, or alluded in the mosé distant man- 
ner to her matrimonial misfortunes, she took 
heart, and by the time tea was set in the 
quaint parlour, as being a more homely and 
pleasant meal than dinner, and less like what 
she had been accustomed to in her foreign home, 
she was self- possessed, and able to restrain the 
bitter tears that brimmed to her eyes, and 
keep them from falling, and paining those to 
whom she was so dear. 

It was all so charming, so familiar, the 
dear old room with its shoulder-high wainscot, 
the oaken chairs and sideboard, the wide grate, 
with its bright fire-dogs, the tall, china-laden 
mantel-shelf, the well-remembered Darby 
tea set, the big silver teapot and the cream 
jug in the shape of a cow, which she had 
coveted in her earliest childhood asa play- 
thing; the cakes, hot and tempting, which 
the housekeeper used to make in bygone days 
as a treat; the chicks bred by her father, the 
salads from their own garden, dressed with a 
peculiarly delicious sauce of Dama’s; the 





odds-and-ends abont, associated with her 
youthful happy days, all dulled for the time 
the ache and pain of her heart, and they 
strove to make her forget those stormy days 
of her wedded life, and succeeded when she was 
with them. Oaly at night alone, in the silence 
and darkness, her grief and regret broke out 
afresh, and she would shed bitter tears of 
shame and sorrow when she thought of the 
infamous condact of the man to whom she 
had given the first love of her young heart, 

A woman's affection dies so hard for the 
man she has chosen, the husband of her 
bosom, and hers had taken much to kill it; 
and the memory of those dreadful days in 
Paris yet lingered with her, and the horror of 
them would make her shrink and quail. and a 
scarlet blush mount to her brow. To her 
pure nature her husband's conduct was in- 
comprehensible, and she often wondered was 
it caused by her, had she showa too little 
affection ? 

Once she said something of this to her 
grandmother; and the clever Frenchwoman, 
in a few quiet words, showed her how absurd 
this supposition was, and made her see his 
conduct in its true light and hideous naked- 
ness, and from that moment she grew calmer 
and more resigned to her sad fate. 

And sad it was indeed! She jast twenty, 
young, and beautiful, debarred from all that 
makes a woman’s life worth living—virtually 
a widow, yet tied, till death p them, toa 
dishonourable creature who did not deserve 
the title of ‘man '—no home that she could 
by right call -her own, though her father made 
her so welcome in his house, no prospect of 
baby voices coming to lighten her sorrow, and 
children’s love and devotion to brighten her 
declining days. There seemed nothing. A 
dead blank faced her, a grey future stretched 
before her, with never the prospect of a gleam 
of sunlight to brighten the way, or make ex- 
istence bearable. The wild, fierce storm of 
her husband's ungoverned passions had 
wrecked her happiness, and left nought but 
ruin behind, and a most drear desolation. 

Dama would often watch her from her 
point of vantage—the big chair near the draw- 
ing-room window—throngh a mist of blinding 
tears, as she walked listlessly to and fro, with 
down-bent head, and hands hanging limply at 
her side, her face pale, her eyes heavy with 
the smart of unshed tears, her who's aspect 
expressive of dejection® and hopelessness 
totally different, totally changed, from the 
bright, beautiful girl of two years before. 
The old lady’s wrath was keen and fierce 
against Conrad Huskisson, and though never 
mentioning his name to his deeply-wronged 
wife, constantly urged her son to take legal 
measures to free his child from such an odious 
tie. 

Bat Leonard Dalziel was firm. He would 
not drag his daughter’s name through the 
mire of the Divorce Court, from which ordeal 
he was well aware no woman came out quite 
free from a taint of suspicion, no matter how 
innocent and wronged. 

Besides, he knew that it was a thing from 
which Adéle would shrink with horror, 
against which all the innate purity of her 
nature would revolt, to have all her brief 
married life laid bare to the gaze of the piti- 
less public, all her husband's follies and weak- 
nesses exposed. 

It was a humilation he felt she would never 
survive, and to spare her he let the man who 
had injared her so irreparably go free, and 
escape the just punishment he so richly 


eserved. 

Mrs. Dalziel felt Adéle wanted rousing, and 
brightening up, that she ought to see friends, 
go out a little, mingle with the world. Life 
at the Folly was a dead level, had been since 


her return from Paris. They had thought at 
first it would distress her to see anyone, and 
then her uliar position obliged them to be 
very careful that no breath of scandal should 
get abroad, lest the saddle might be put on 
the wrong horse, and the innocent one kabelled 
a3 the guilty, 





Still Dama tried to interest her in local 
matters, and after awhile would ask the Link- 
laters to come in and take tea with them, 
because once or twice she had seen the shadow 
of a smile hover round Adéle’s lips at the ec- 
centri¢ities and pecauiliarities displayed by 
Miss Linklater, and the ardent admiration 
she displayed for the Reverend Septimus 
Cook, rector of Kestrel parish—a gentleman 
who showed decided sporting proclivities, 
followed the hounds, popped at the par- 
tridges, angled in shady streams for the 
speckled trout, and generally demeaned 
himself more as a country squire than a par- 
son, albeit he knew well how to wheedle sub- 
scriptions out of his flock’s pockets. 

“ Now just look at Hep!’ exclaimed Bal- 
wer Linklater, one bright spring morning as 
they trooped out of church, to Heléne Dalziel, 
who was a particular friend of his. ‘ There 
she is, waiting for the im,” ’ 

*‘ How do you know she is? {inquired his 

companion. 
‘* How do I know it? Why, because she 
always does it, and isn't she standing exactly 
by the private door leading from the vestry 2 
He can’t escape her as he comes out.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps he doesn’t want to,” suggested 
Miss Dalziel, quietly. ’ 

‘‘] shouldn't be surprised if he did,’’ re- 
turned the young fellow, with a peal of 
laughter. “She looks so awfully fanny!” 
with another irresistitable chuckle. 

“You shouldn’t laugh at your sister,’’ re- 
proved Heléne, but even in her dark eyes there 
was a gleam of merriment lurking. 

“I know, but I can’t help it.” 

This was a fact. His sister was forty-five, 
swarthy-skinned, black-haired, hard-featared, 
tall, rawbonad, unlovely from the crown of 
her great mallet of a head down to the sole of 
her huge splay foot, and yet she thought her- 
self irresistible ; forgot she was past girlhood, 
and decked herself in muslins and tawdry 
finery such as a girl of sixteen might have 
worn, 

The effect was extremely ludicrous, and the- 
absurdity of it always strack her graceless 
young brother. whose private nickname for her 
was “Grimy,”’ because he was wont to declare 
to his crony Heléne'that her face looked as 
though she never washed it. Z 

“‘ Doesn't she look funny, now, in that pink 
muslin?’ he went on, staring at the gaudy- 
coloured, flimsy gown in which the female 
head of the house of Linklater had seen fit to 
attire herself, : 

** The dress is very pretty !'’ remarked his 
companion. 

“Possibly, in itself. On her you must 
allow it is simply ridiculous, and ont of 

lace.” 


“The Reverend Sep doesn’t seem to think 

go.” 

“It is not Hep nor her gown that he ad- 

mires, of that be sure. Heis under the im- 
ion her purse is heavy.” 

‘+ Well, so it is.” q 
“Not as he reckons wealth, my child. 
I—”’ 

“Tam not a child,” interrupted Miss Dal- 
ziel, with immense dignity. 

“No? Let me see, how old are you? 
Thirteen ?” tantalizingly. 

“No, sir. I was sixteen last month.” 

“ Really! Quite an elderly female.” 

“‘ Don't be impertinent.” 

“I could not be so—to you.” ’ 

“Indeed! Your remark surprises me.. 
There is mother beckoning. We must go.” 

“Tg the Reverend Sep. going to dine at the: 
Folly to-day ?” 

“ Yes.” i 

“ Qh, then we can leave Hep to bring up the 
rear with him. He will be all right under her 

ing and motherly wing.” 

** Of course.” p % 

“How well Mrs. Huskissonislooking to-day ! 
he remarked, glancing at Adéle, who was walk- 
ing between her father and I er, her 
beautiful golden hair contrasting with the 
black bonnet and dress she wore. ‘ 
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“She is always lovely, I think,” said her 
sister, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Time seems to stand 
still with her, and treat her kindly. She does 
not look much older now than she did six years 
ago, when she stood a bride at the altar 
there,” with a backward movement of her 
head towards the quaint Tudor church. 

« Ah, yes, I remember her then. You sre 
right. She is jast as beautiful now—even 
more 80, with that fascinating shade of melan- 
choly about her,’’ and again his eyes strayed 
to and lingered on the graceful figure in front— 
lingered so long, in fact, that Helene felta pang 
of jealousy shoot through her heart. 

‘Have you heard we expect our cousin to- 
day ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Yes. Colonel Pierpont, isn’t it?’ 

**Yes. Do you remember him when he was 
here for Adéle’s wedding, six years ago?’’ 

“Let mesee? IthinkI do. A tall, dark, 
taciturn fellow, wasn't he, with a splendid 
figure?’’ 

“Yes. He is quite a hero now, you know. 
Won the Victoria Cross at Ashantee.’ 

‘‘Indeed! Then ail you young ladies will 
be falling in love with him,’’ said Bulwer, and 
it was his turn now to feel a twinge of 
jealousy. 

‘Of course we shall.” she returned, airily, 
pe oie at having an opportunity of teasing 

im 


“*T shan’t like that,’’ he announced. 

** Nobody will care a fig for that,”’ she re- 
torted, saucily, as she closed her crimson sun. 
shade with a rastle, and ran up the marble 
steps of the Folly. 

‘* Has Colonel Pierpoint arrived ?” inquired 
Mr. Dalziel. 

“ Not yet, sir,’’ returned the butler. 

“* Where are you going, Adéle?’’ questioned 
Dama a few moments later, as her elder grand- 
daughter appeared, parasol in hand, and went 
towards the door. 

‘To the shrubbery, Dama,”’ she answered 
in the low, soft tones of hers, in which was 
ri aring of melancholy. ‘Do you want 
me ” 

“No, my darling!” with a fond kiss. ‘‘ Go. 
It will do you good to be out in the sunshine.” 

And certainly it was tempting out there 
under the trees, where the sunrays fell in 
chequered patches on the green sward, as it 
filtered through the budding leafage, and the 
daisies shook their silver frills amid the 
springing grasses, and the buttercups were 
peeping forth, and in secluded corners knots 
of violets shed their fragrance on the soft gir, 
and the birds twittered and warbled as thongh 
rejoicing in the fine weather. 

It was a favourite spot with Adéle. Many 
and many an hour had she passed there, 
ruminating, dreaming, wondering at the quiet 
drifting life she spent now—the dull level of 
monotony, the almost invariable routine of 
daily life at the Folly, the utter absence of 
excitement, or whirl, or bustle; the restful 
quiet, to which she had been a stranger during 
her brief married days, and that therefore she 
was well able to appreciate now that true 
domestic love and affection was hers once more, 
She wished for nothing more than she had. 
She was quite content to be as she was, and 
to live over again, as it wero, in her young 
sister, in whom she took the liveliest interest, 
and for whose sake during the past year she 
had mastered her repugnance to seeing and 
visiting friends and acquaintances, and went 
with her as chaperon to many places, as Mra. 
Dalziel was unequal to much fatigue. 

She always sat with the matrons on these 
occasions-—never joined or participated in the 
dancing, tennis-playing, or anything of that 
sort, and invariably wore black. This only 
enhanced her fair, fragile style of beauty, and 
she was a chaperon who gained quite as much 
admiration as any débutante in her teens, an 
admiration which she neither sought nor de- 
sired. Love, happiness, were not for her, and 
she told herself when Helene was married she 
would give up the little going out she indulged 
in, and devote herself entirely to her grand- 





She was entirely devoid of vanity, and she 
had no idea that she made avery pretty pic- 
ture strolling slowly over thespringy, emerald 
turf, under the shade of the giant oaks and 
copper beeches, her graceful black draperies 
floating around her, the two dogs—the tiny 
Paro and the huge Louvois—pacing after her. 
Yet, to the longing eyes of the man whostood 
that sunny day behind a clump of bushes 
watching her she was just the sweetest, 
fairest thing he had ever gazed at; and he 
felt he would have been content to stand there 
for all eternity, feasting his eyes on her love. 
liness. But at last, with a sigh, as she turned 
once more, and came slowly towards his place 
of concealment, he stepped forward and went 
to meet her. 

‘Cousin Tracy!” she exclaimed, with a 
sweet smile, holding out both hands, and let- 
ting the sunshade drop unheeded to the ground. 
‘** Yon have come, then?” 

“Yes,” he returned, taking her fingers in 
his warm, closeclasp. ‘I have come. Did 
you expect me to-day?” 

“We did, indeed, and I should have been 
disappointed had you not come.” 

“Thanks!” he said, gratefully, casting a 
wistful glance at the beautiful pensive face. 
“It is so charming to a wanderer like me 
to meet with such a warm welcome.” 

‘‘That is one reason why we should be 
warm. We seldom see you.” 

“True. It is six years since I was here.” 
As he spoke the soft colour in her cheeks 
flickerel an instant, and then fied, leaving 
them white as snow. ‘And I have been in 
many places, witnessed many dreadful scenes 
since then,’”’ he added quickly, to repair the 
mistake he had made, for he saw her thoughts 
turned back to that unlucky wedding-day when 
she gave her hand, plighted her troth, to a 
rascal, 

** You—have—seen—much—service — since 
then ?” she said, with a perceptible effort. 

‘‘A great deal, I am glad of the long 
leave of absence I have obtained.” 

‘You have gained the Victoria Cross, I 
hear?” she remarked, lifting her soft, sad 
eyes to his sunburnt face, and regarding him 
with reverence and admiration. ; 

‘*T have,” he agreed, briefly, feeling for the 
first time glad of the distinction bestowed 
upon him, since it won him such a look from 
her. 

** You will be eager to win more honours?” 

“No. On the contrary, Iam tired of war- 
fare, and am thinking of sending in my resig- 
nation.” 

“Not seriously?” she exclaimed in sur- 

ise. 

‘Yes, seriously. I want rest now. I seem 
to lonz for a quiet uneventful life, full of calm 
happiness, I am weary of the bustle and 
stir of a military career.” Yet, as he spoke, 
he felt that peace, love, content were not for 
him, since he could never find perfect peace 
in this world unless the woman at his side 
was his wife—his loving wife ! 

: pa You are young for that,”’ she said, thought- 
ully. 

‘Five. and-thirty, scarred: and seamed,” 

touching his forehead, crossed by a sabre-2ut, 

and his ear, part of which had been shot away, 

‘‘and turning grey,” lifting his hat and dis- 

closing the crisp, dark hair, lined here and 

there with white threads. 

‘You don’t look old, nevertheless!’’ she 

smiled. 

“*T feel so.’’ 

‘* You must shake off that feeling.’’ 

“T shall have more chance of doing that 

here than elsewhere. This is home to me,’ 

as they entered the halJ, and he looked once 

more ‘on dinted shield and rusted spear, on 

the foxes’ heads and the deers’ antlers, and 

the other familiar, well-remembered objects. 

“Then you must make a long, long stay 

with us!’’ she said, brightly. 

‘‘T should like nothing better,’’ he returned ; 

only as he spoke he thought that he would not 

dare to make a long stay, or linger in her 





fascinating society. 


She was not for him! And with a sigh 
that rose from the bottom of his heart he 
followed her into the drawing-room, where 
Mr. Dalziel and his guests were assembled, 
awaiting the Colonel's arrival, and that, to 
some of them more important event— 
dinner. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tracy Prsrporst received a warm welcome 
from his relatives, and a flattering one from 
their friends, especially the charming 
Hepzibah, who had known him as a boy, and 
presuming on that fact attached herself to 
him closely, and bored him all day with in- 
numerable ridiculous questions that nearly 
drove him mad, while the Reverend Se 
made hay while the sun shone, and talke 
away to Mrs. Huskisson, impressing upon 
her the fact that a bazaar got up for the 
benefit of his rather tumble down old church 
would be a boon and a blessing not only to 
him, but to all his parishioners ; and believing 
her to be very wealthy—for of course he was 
not aware that she did not accept one farthing 
from her disreputable husband—persuaded her 
to promise to take a stall, which she did some- 
what reluctantly, as he told her she would 
thereby be furthering the interests of religion. 

Altogether he was well pleased with his 
day’s work, and went away quite content. 
Not so, however, were young Linklater and 
Pierpoint. 

The former felt the pangs of jealousy, for 
his capricious lady-love had devoted herself 
to her cousin, and shared him with Hep, 
probably saving him from an attack of brain- 
fever by doing so; while Tracy was wonder- 
ing miserably, had he made a mistake in 
coming to the Folly and putting himeelf once 
more under the spell of ‘‘ His Queen of 
Hearts,” and whether it would be better to 
go away at once? That would look odd. 

What excuse could he give for departing 
suddenly ? 

Then they all seemed to think that he had 
come to stay a long, long while with them— 
until, indeed, his leave of absence was up 
and he rejoined his regiment; and whenever 
he made a weak attempt and spoke of going, 
they pooh-poohed him, and would not listen 
to his excuses, And so after a while he ceased 
even to make a faint attempt, and let himself 
drift whithersoever the waves of fate would 
take him, and was half happy, and wholly 
miserable, living only in the present, and not 
daring to look ahead into the future. 

Heléne kept him going to a certain extent. 
She entertained a sort of hero-worship for 
him, and coaxed and teased him fearfally, 
much to Bulwer’s disgust. 

She would not listen to him, and the poor 
young fellow was horribly jealous of the tall, 
sunburnt soldier, who was making his love 
forget him—unintentionally, it must be 
allowed. 

He was afraid to be munch alone with Adéle, 
and therefore responded readily to Heléne's 
invitations to share all her pleasures and 
amusements, and steeled himself against Mrs, 
Huskisson's plaintive looks, which she bent 
on him because she little knew the heart- 
aches she caused him, and wondered at his 
coldness towards her. 

‘What are you going to wear at the 
bazaar ?’’ inquired Miss Dalziel one day, as 
they sat in the dining-room, making nick- 
nacks. 

‘I don’t know,” returned her sister in- 
differently. 

‘*Don’t know? You must make up your 
mind soon,” 

“There will probably be no need to make 
up my mind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘I do not think I shall go to the bazaar.’” 
“Oh, Adéle! You must!” 

**T don’t see that.” 

‘You have promised the Rector.” 





“You and Hepzibah can manage the stall. 
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“That I am sure we can’t. We shall 
never get on without you.”’ 

“ You must try.” 

‘* What a shame, isn’t it, Tracy ? Oughtn’t 
she to come?’’ 

Mrs. Huskisson, raising her eyes at this 
minute, found her cousin’s dark orbs fixed on 
her face with a curious expression—one that 
she failed just then to understand. 

‘**Oughtn’t she to come ?” repeated Heléne. 

“Yes, I think she ought,” replied the 
Colonel, stiffly. 

“Yon mean that? You think I ought?” 
queried the woman he loved seriously. 

‘‘ Yes. You have promised.” 

* And one should always keep a promise,” 
with a laugh. “ Then I will go, as you think 
it right.” 

Unconsciously she was learning to lean on 
his strength, to defer to him, to act as he 
thought right, and also she was beginning to 
feel that the placid waters of her life were 
ruffled. 

She was less content than she had been. A 
strange unrest, a strange yearning, possessed 
her, and the day before the bazaar she expos- 
tulated with Heléne because of the way in 
which she treated Bulwer Linklater, a thing 
she would probably not have done save for 
this new half-sweet, half-bitter feeling that 
was stirring within her breast. 

‘“‘ Heléne, are you not crael?” she began, 
gently, looking up from the smoking-cap she 
was finishing off. 

‘Cruel! To whom?” asked her sister. 


*“ To Bulwer Linklater." 

‘* Has he complained to you of my treat- 
= ? - she inquired, with knitted brows. 

“ 0 ’ 


“You are sure ?.’ 

“Quite sure.” 

“Then why do you champion his cause ?”’ 

**Because I know he loves you, and the 
rebuffs you give him must pain him greatly.” 

‘* Nonsense. I don’t believe he does care for 
me.” 

‘*Oh! Heléne.” 

‘‘No, I think most people detest me,” she 
declared, a haughty look on her cold face. 

‘* He does not.” 

“At any rate, his sister does, and all her 
cronies.”’ 

“You see you are handsome. You outshine 
them.”’ 

“‘ Thanks for the compliment. I can hardly 
help that, though, can I?” 

‘No. Still, dear, you might try to concilliate 
your acquaintances.” 

“Hardly. I am not meek enough for 
that!” 

‘* Pride goeth before a fall’ sometimes, 
Heléae.” 

* You mean by that——?”’ she queried, a 
contemptaous light in her dark eyes. 

‘*That you may grow to care for someone 
some day as dearly as Bulwer now cares for 
you, and with as little hope.” 

“ That is not likely.” 

“You don’t mean to marry him, then?” 

Mes. Huskisson put this question with con- 
siderable hesitation. 

‘tT have no intention of doing so at present. 
He is much too good for me.” 

‘‘Then is it not a pity to have encouraged 
him, dear?” 

‘“‘I think he has encouraged himself. His 
rent-roll is fascinating to a woman of my 
mind—that is all.” 

“Don't do yourself such an injastice. 
Surely you would not do such a dreadfal 
thing as to marry for money?” 

“I¢ is better to do that sometimes than to 
marry for love,” she retorted quickly. Then 
seeing how ashen pale her sister's beaatiful 
face grew at this thrust, she threw her arms 
round her nesk and begged for forgiveness. 

‘Don’t say a word, dear!” replied Adéle, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I spoke because I thought you 
were growing to care for—for—Tracy, and 
that is no use. He is not a marrying man. 
He could never return your affection.” 

‘* How dare you say sacha thing! ” cried the 





girl, panting with anger, her _ flashing, 
her cheeks crimson, as she pushed her sister's 
clinging arms away, and sprang to her feet. 

‘‘ 1—I — only — wished — to . warn — you,” 
faltered Adéle. 

‘‘You take an unwarrantable liberty. I 
care for sucha man? I give my love unsought? 
And as to warning, let me tell you that you 
stand on the brink of a precipice. Are you 
blind—you who have a husband living? Do 
you not see that Tracy Pierpoint is mad 
about you, that he adores the very ground you 
tread on, that you are his idol, his god; the 
one thing he thinks about by day, and dreams 
of at night? You—you—to warn me—I— 

She turned abruptly away, and walked 
rapidly towards the door, while Adéle sat 
horror-stricken, incapable of movement or 
speech. At the door she turned sharply round, 
and came back to her. 

‘“‘Forgive me. I had no right to speak to 
you like that,” she said; hoarsely. ‘It is of 
course absurd. There is nothing in what I 
said. It was the outcome of my wounded 
pride. Think no more about it,” and then 
she went away, and left Adéle alone. 

Alone! and yet with a new added load of 
grief andsorrow. It was all very well to say 
“think no more about it.” How could she 
help doing so? Her sister's passionate words 
had torn down the veil that hitherto had 
obscured her mental vision. She understood 
many things that before had been a mystery 
to her—her own unrest and yearning, her 
cousin’s fixed, wistfal looks at her, and 
struggle to avoid her society. It was all plain. 
He loved her! and she—a crimson blush 
swept over her face, crimsoning even to the 
roots of her beautiful hair, as she tried to 
analyse her feelings, and discovered with a 
sharp thrill of shame, that Tracy Pierpoint 
was fatally dear to her; that his departure 
ag take all sunshine, all joy, out of her 

e. 

She got up to seek the solitude of her own 
chamber, and tottered as she did so. She felt 
strangely giddy and weak; the blowhad fallen 
crushingly on her already sadly-bruised spirit. 
She had never known such a bitter moment 
as this, and she had nothing wherewith to dull 
the pain gnawing at her heart. She stood 
there forlorn and despairing—grief-stricken, 
shame-stricken, that she, a wife, should have 
let her unruly affections wander from their 
proper channel, though he who should have 
guarded her from such a miserable fate had, 
by his guilty conduct, exposed her to the 
temptation, left her unguarded and uncared 
for, to face such trials as best she could— 
alone! As she stood there, white, wan, 
trembling, the door opened, and Colonel Pier- 
point entered 

At the sight of him she turned instinct- 
ively, seeking to fly from him, and still giddy, 
reeled and would have fallen but for the 
support of his strong arm. 

As he held her for a brief moment she felt 
his heart beat tumultuously against her arm, 
and at each wild throb an answering thrill 
ran through hers. 

“*Adéle, what is it?’’..he asked, tenderly, 
“ what ails you?” 

‘‘ The heat,” she muttered, faintly, striving 
to release herself-from the arm that clung to 
her waist. 

‘* Let me help you to the sofa,” he suggested, 
pitiful of her efforts to get free ; and support- 
ing her thgre, he arranged the pillows for her 
head, and reaching a palm-leaf from the 
mantel-shelf, fanned her gently, looking 
meanwhile at her lily-white face with beam- 
ing, passionate eyes. 

‘* What can I get for you?” he queried, 
when at last she unclosed her eyes, keeping 
them fixed on the carpet though. 

‘‘ Nothing — thank — you-—I am better— 
—,, she answered, brokenly, with trembling 
ips. 

er Let me put some of this to your fore- 
head ?’’ and shakiog some essence on to his 
handkerchief he held it gently to her face. 





“ Thank you !” she murmured, gratefully. 

‘You have been doing too much,” he said 
after a pause. 

“ Yes,” she agreed, faintly. 

‘ Working late and early to get these things 
finished ! ” touching the smoking-cap and other 
nick-nacks lying on the table close at hand. 

‘* Yes, we have worked hard,”’ she acquiesced, 
glad of any excuse that might keep him from 
guessing at the wretched truth. 

‘You are not strong, and coupled with the 
extreme heat it has overcome you. You won’t 
be able to go to-morrow unless you rest for 
the remainder of to-day.” 

“TI can rest!’’ she said, quickly, thinking 
that she might escape seeing him for the rest 
of the day by remaining in her room, “ Every- 
thing is ready!” 

‘*T am glad to hear it. It seems to me that 
it is regular hard labour preparing for these 
trumpery fancy fairs!” 

“They do good,” she expostulated. 

“T hope so. Only I want you to promise 
me one thing,” he went on, taking her hand 
in his, and wondering at its icy coldness and 
limpness. It was just like the hand of one 
newly dead. 

‘What is that?’ she asked, tremulously, 
not daring to meet the gaze of those dark eyes 
that she knew were fixed upon her. 

“T want you to promise that you will not 
go to-morrow unless you feel much better— 
quite equal to the fatigue and bustle of it all.” 

“Tt will look so marked if I stay away,” 
she objected. 

** Not if you are indisposed.” 

‘‘I must try todoso. I shall be quite well 
by to-morrow !”’ 

‘Then you won’t give me the promise?” he 
said, in tones of the deepest disappointment. 

‘I will if you wish it. But it is only a pas- 
sing faintness. You see,’ with a poor 
attempt at cheerfulness and a smile, ‘‘ how 
gay and well I shall be at breakfast!’’ and 
then collecting herself with a strong effort she 
got up, and waiving him an adieu went slowly 
out of the room up to her own little nest, and, 
when there, she flung herself face downwards 
on the bed and wept out her heart’s sorrow 
unrestrainedly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘How are you gettingon? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

_Colonel Pierpoint asked the question of 
Adéle the next day, as he sauntered up to her 
stall, which was the prettiest and best filled 
of any in the long Kestrel school-room where 
the bizaar was being held. 

‘*T am getting on very well, thank you!” she 
replied, quietly, not looking at him, only bend- 
ing busily over. the parcel she was tying up 
for a customer. 

‘‘ Have you recovered from your indisposi- 
tion of yesterday?” 

“Oh, yes, quite!” 

‘* You still look tired,” glancing at her face, 
which was nearly as white as her pretty, old- 
fashioned, frilled gown that she and all the 
stall-keepers wore, and big plumed hat to 
match. 

This costume suited her admirably. She 
had never looked more lovely, more witching, 
more fragile, more likely to charm a man’s 
heart from his keeping—make a fool of him ; 
make him forget everything but her beauty ; 
and Colonel Pierpoint standing beside her, for 
all his quiet demeanonr, felt his pulses throb- 
bing and his veins tingling with the mad, 
wild passion that filled his whole being for 
this sweet, pathetic-faced woman. 

‘Do I?”' she returned, carelessly, trying to 
steady the fingers that somehow would 
tremble. 

She was trying to be brave, trying to fight 
this hard battle silently and stedfastly, to 
gain victory when there was little chance of 
victory—likelihood only of inglorious, perhaps 
shameful, defeat. Ske fought desperately 
with her pain as she listened to his voice, 
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that voice that had all unknown grown so 
dear to her, wrestled with her desire to look 
at him, to once more gaze on the dark face 
whose every lineament was indelibly engraved 
on the tablet of her heart. 

‘Yes. You might be called the lily maid, 
you are so white.” 

‘* Really? Whata pity I haven't a little 
rouge. Do you think they sell it at any of 
the stalls?” she went on, trying to hide her 
embarrassment. 

‘‘T should think not—but I'll go and see if 
you like. Domy best for you.” 

“Thanks, Will you really?’ she said, 
rather eagerly. 

‘** You seem te want to get rid of me,’’ he 
observed, with some pique and annoyance. 

“Dol?” 

“Yes. Don’t you?” 

‘* Well, you see you are tall and broad, and 
take up a good deal of room, and perhaps 
keep purchasers off,” with a terrific effort to 
appear indifferent. 

“Tsee. You are nothing but 'a saleswoman 
to-day.” 

“Of course not.” 

“You seem to have sold most of your 
things,” with a glance ever the stall, denuded 
of many of its most attractive wares—for 
Adéle had charmed sovereigns and five- 
pound notes out of masculine packets in a 
perfectly marvellous fashion. 

‘* T have tried to do my best for the restora- 
tion fand.” 

‘“* And have succeeded admirably !” 

‘** Pretty well. I have some nice things left 
still,” she remarked, pointedly, as she handed 
the parcel to her customer who departed, and 
looked for the first time at her cousin. 

Their eyes met. There was something in 
hers he had never seen there before. It 
puzzled him. 

‘* You are not content with having already 
done a most thriving trade?’ he amiled. 

‘No. I want to dispose of all my things. 
Are you going to make any purchases, 
Tracy ?” 

How he loved to hear his name on her lips. 

‘‘Of course Iam,” he retarned, promptly. 
“Pray let me have the prettiest things you 
have left.”’ 

‘* Here is a tea-cosy,” holding up a gorgeous 
blue satio affair. 

“T will take it. It is most useful to a 
bachelor.” 

“Here is an afternoon tea-cloth, embroi- 
dered with forget-me-nots, that will match the 
Cc Rad 
“Yes; I must have that also. Forget-me- 
nots are my favourite flowers.” 

Again their eyes met, and again a glance 
| ayes between them full of a subtle, intangi- 

le something that neither had ever noticed 
before. 

‘* Here are some doyleys,” she went on hur- 
riedly, ‘a blotter, three pin-cushions, a lace 
pillow-cover, and a pair of slippers, worked by 
Heléne!” 

**T will have all those, please.”’ 

‘What are you looking for?” she de- 
manded, as he began to turn over the few re- 
maining things. 

* A smoking-cap.”’ 

“I think I have sold them all.” 

“Even the black velvet one embroidered 
with scarlet ?’’ 

‘Tam not sure. Why do you want that 
one in particular? ’’ 

**Because you worked it,” he returned, in 
low tones. 

In a second the crimson blush swept up 
over her face, and she turned aside to hide it, 
but he was watching her with those dark, 
sombre eyes, and noted it with a half thrill of 
triumph. 

‘* Here it is! ” as he unearthed the treasure 
he sought. ‘ Pat it up with the other things, 
please.” | ‘ 

Silently he watched her as she deftly packed 
/his purchases up. 

“Now come and have some tea,” he sug- 
gested, when the last knot was tied. 


« 





‘*No, I can’t,” she answered, hastily. 

“ Why not?” 

; yarn is not here. I cannot leave the 
stall,” 

“‘I will goand look for her, then you will be 
at liberty,’’ and to Adéle’s intense relief he 
turned away, walking slowly down the whole 
length of the brightly-decked room, that was 
such a pretty sight, with its gay banners and 
streamers, and lightly-clad throng, moving 
to and fro, chatting, laughing, buying, bargain- 
ing, flirting, enjoying themselves in various, 
ways. 

The grey eyes followed the tall, erect figure 
wistfully. She was beginning now to plamb 
the depth of the wretchedness of her position 
—to understand what bitterness fate held in 
store for her. 


She had loved Conrad Huskisson with that 
ardour and passion that very young men and 
women feel. The affection she had for Tracy 
Pierpoint,-her cousin, the playmate of her 
childhood’s days, was of a totally different 
order. It was deep, sincere, lasting, and had 
grown with her growth, though she had not 
known it, and at last developed into this fatal 
feeling which bid fair to wreck her life utterly 
and entirely. 

She felt that his love was the only thing 
that would satisfy the terrible heart-hunger 
she felt. It was proof against all change, in- 
dependent of eye fancies. He loved her for 
herself. She would never feel a tinge of doubt 
or distrust of him. This man would give her 
a lifelong loyalty, an unalterable devotion, 
and before her unfolded a picture of the hap- 
piness that would be hers as his wife, and 
then with a sigh she put it from her, and re- 
solved to tell him deliberately, or let him know 
by some means that he must go—pass out of 
her life for ever. 

‘““We have raffled the chair-cover, Adéle, 
and Bulwer has taken the six antimacassars 
himself,’’ broke in Heléne’s voice, dispersing 
her musings quickly. 

‘‘Tam glad to hear it!’ she said, quietly. 
‘* Nearly everything has gone now.” 

**Let me take what remains?” suggested 
young Linklater. 

* You are very kind.” 

‘* Here is a five-pound note. May I consider 
these things mine?” 

“You are most liberal,” she said, gratefully. 
‘* They are not worth so much.” 

‘‘They are worth more to me,’ he said, 
joyously. ‘‘ Heléne has worked some of them. 
Adéle, sister,’’ he added, in a whisper, “ con- 
gratulate me. She has at last consented to 
become my wife! ”’ 

“I do congratulate you,” she responded, 
cordially, a glad light illuminating her sweet, 
pale face. ‘‘May you have all the happiness 
you deserve.”’ 

“* Thanks, thanks !’’ 

** Adéle, have you forgiven me? ’’ whispered 
her sister, entreatingly. 

‘*Oh, yes, yes, child!” returned Mrs. Hus- 
kisson, giving her arm a loving squeeze. ‘‘ Do 
not speak of it. I am so very, very glad of the 
news Balwer has told me.” 

‘You are satisfied ?’’ asked the mutinous, 
imperative, but good-hearted girl. 

‘Quite. I am sure you will have a good 
and devoted husband!” 

‘“* What is all this about husbands?” asked 
the Colonel’s voice. 

“Am I to tell?” queried Adéle, with an 
arch look at the newly betrothed pair. 

‘‘Oh, yes!” they both chorused. 

And then the news was told, and they were 
again congratulated, and then Tracy took his 
cousin out to the grounds—where tea was 
being dispensed by Miss Hepzibah Linklater 
and other ladies— and procured her a seat 
under a shady tree and acup of that flaid that 
cheers &c., and they sat there a little apart 
from that gay, happy throng, listening to the 
sweet music discoursed by the band until it 
was time to depart. 

‘We must let the young lovers go by them- 
selves !’’ remarked the Colonel, with a laugh. 





“You will come with me in the dog.-cart, 
Adéle?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and then as- 
senting she was soon seated beside him, as 
they bowled along the moonlit lanes, sweet 
with the perfume of honeysuckle and summer 
wild blooms. 

‘*T have something for you,” he said after 
a while, breaking the silence. 

‘For me!” she echoed, in surprise. 

‘* Yes. I mean something from the bazaar.” 

‘‘Here it is!’’ holding up a magnificent 
bouquet of Maréchale Niel rozes. 

“‘ How lovely !”” burying her face in the cool, 
fragrant flowers, 

** Will you accept it?” 

*‘No, cousin Tracy, I will not!” she said 
firmly, putting aside the flowers he offered 
with her hand. 

“No!” he exclaimed in astonishment. 
““ Why not?” 

‘Because J must accept nothing from you /" 

** Adéle!” he urged, in hurt surprise. 

‘* Don’t be vexed,” sne said, softly. 

“Bat Iam vexed,” he rejoined. ‘‘I know 
you like roses, and I thought these would 
please you !” 

‘* They do please me,’’ she answered, in low 
tones. ‘‘ Only—oh Tracy, don’t you see—don't 
you understand !’’ she moaned, clasping her 
oy and lifting her tear-filled, wistful eyes 
to his. 

‘* My dearest, have I vexed you?” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Forgive me. I did not know—I did 
not mean to!”’ 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive, only I must 
not take them from you! ’’ and then her firm- 
ness gave way, and covering her face with her 
trembling hands she gave vent to the sobs that 
were convulsing her slender frame. 

In an instant the reins were dropped, and 
Pierpoint’s arm was round her waist. He for- 
got everything at the sight of her tears. 

‘* Adéle, my darling, what have I done? 
What abrate Iam! Don’tcry; your tears 
are agony to me!” 

She did not answer, only sat there shaking 
and trembling, while he strained her to him, 
and the horse—fortunately a quiet one— 
ambled steadily on, knowing he was going to 
his stable. 

‘* Don’t cry !’? heimplored, ‘I will do any- 
thing you wish. Only forgive me. I never 
dreamt of this. I thought I might suffer, and 
was content to do so. But you! Oh, my 
darling! my darling! Unintentionally, how 
irreparably I have wronged you! ”’ 

‘Not irreparably,” she murmured, gently. 
“Not that yet. We can still look fearlessly 
in each other's eyes.” 

“True, Adéle, and no act of mine shall alter 
that. To morrow I will leave the Folly and 
never see you again, though without you my 
life is simply worthless ! ’’ 

There was no mistaking the pain and pas- 
sion in his voice. She believed him. 

“Thank you. I amso sorry to drive you 
away,” she said, piteously, looking at him 
with lovely, tear-drenched eyes. 

‘‘T should never have come. Looking back 
a I see that I have loved you a'l your 

; 'e ! ” 

“Poor Tracy!" and she put one little hand 
on his consolingly, and the light touch made 
him thrill from head to foot. 

‘“‘ Don’t thank me, child!” he said, speaking 
lightly with a tremendous effort. ‘And now 
will you take my roses? They are the last 
thing I shall ever offer you.” 

“Yes,” she answered simply, ‘‘and I shall 
always keep them,’ and as she took them he 
picked up the ribbons and urged the horse on 
to its utmost speed, reaching the Folly in a 
few moments. ’ 

Next morning, as he sat in Mr. Dalziel's 
study, waiting to tell him that he was going, 
the butler brought in his letters and papers. 
Idly he turned them over, and read some of 
them listlessly, and then opening a paper his 
eye caught a paragraph, and in a moment his 
whole aspect changed, and he read it eagerly, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Free!” as he finished it. 
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Tt was an account of a dual that had taken 
place on the sands at Calais between an Eng- 
lishman and a Frenchman, whose wife the 
former had made love to, and the wronged 
man had run his betrayer through the heart, 
and the dead man’s name was—Conrad 
Huskisson ! 


* * * * * 


A year later, when summer was at its 
height, and the gardens around the Foily 
bloomed bright with beautiful flowers, Tracy 
Pier point appeared there once more, and after 
a brief interview with Dama and Mr. Dalziel 
was told by them that Adéle was in the draw- 
ing-room, and that he might go to her. — 

He wanted no second bidding. With quickly 
beating heart and throbbing pulses he opened 
the door, and closed it softly behind him. ‘ 

Adéle sat by the open window, in a thin, 
white gown, her eyes somewhat sad and wist- 
ful, bent on the distant glimpse of dancing, 
sunlit sea, her head slightly drooped, an air 
of dejection over her lovely face. His heart 
flew to her in a wave of tenderness, and ina 
moment he was at her side. 

“ Adéle.”’ 

She lifted her head. One glance from soul 
to soul, and then she was in his arms, clasped 
to his heart, and he was taking those kisses 
for which he had hungered and waited so 
long. 

ms seems like a dream to have you at 
last !’’ he whispered. ‘ To be able to call you 
really mine !"’ 

“May we never wake from it,” she an- 
swered, twining her arms round him, and rest- 
ing her head on his brSast—at rest, contented 
at last ! 

[THE END ] 








FACETIA. 





A Pousnep Dettvery.—Cuffs and collars 
from the laundry. 

Bearp tHE Bars.—The singer that doesn't 
keep up with the accompanist. 

Questton ror Desatinc Crvrs. Can aman, 
while asleep in the daytime, have the night- 
mare? 

Way .is a little boy learning the alphabet 
like a postage stamp? Because he gets stuck 
on the letters. : 

Mary: ‘' Stop your flatteries, or I shall hold 
my hands to my ears.” John (wishing to be 
complimentary): ‘‘ Ah, your lovely hands are 
too small.” 

Soper Passeneer (angrily): ‘‘ Look where 
you step, man!" Tipsy passenger (apologeti- 
cally: ** Y-es, Ido; the tr—-trorble is to—hic 
—step where I look.” 

WuHen a young lady rans off and marries a 
coachman a great fuss is made about it; but 
every day soaie bride marries a groom and 
nothing is thoaght of that. 

Sriccins married his type-writing- girl. 
Before they were married he was in the habit 
of dictating to her, bat after marriage she 
dictated to him, and very saccessfally too. 

Tas landlord of an hotel at a quiet but rising 
watering- place makes the startling announce- 
ment in his advertisements that ‘* Nobody 
dresses here, and health and happiness are 
most sought for.”’ 

‘* INDEED, it happened in less time than I 
take to tell it,” eaid the lady, who was con- 
sidered somewhat of a bore. ‘Oh, I haven’t 
the least doubt of that,” replied her patient 
and trustful listener. 

“Pa, what is ‘mist?’” “It is an invisi- 
ble vapour of the atmosphere, my son.” 
** Does a man ever turn into mist?’? ‘ Cer- 
tainly not. Who said he could?” ‘' Nobody 
did; only I heard ma say the other day that 
you never would be mist.” 





‘* You may depend on me, wife; I give you 
my word.” ‘I had rather you would some- 
times keep it, sir.” 

Joun Henry, aged four, eating green corn 
was bothered with the silk: ‘I wish,” said 
he, “‘ whoever made this corn had pulled out 
the basting-threads.”’ 

“Dors your son affect any particular school 
of art?’’ asked the visitor. ‘‘ No—yes—well, 
he’s painting a Belladonna for the religious 
art gallery,” replied the fond mother. 

Impecunious Lover: ‘‘Be mine, Amanda, 
and you will be treated like an angel.” 
Wealthy maiden: ‘ Yes, I supposs so. Nothing 
to eat and less to wear. No, I thank you.” 

A woman will face a frowning world and 
cling to the man she loves through the most 
bitter adversity, but she would not wear a 
hat. that was out of style to save the govern- 
ment, 

A apy of charitable disposition asked a 
tramp if she could not assist him by mending 
his clothes? ‘Yes, madam,” he said, “I 
have a button, and if you will sew a shirt on 
it I will be greatly obliged.” 

Teacuer: “Now, Klaus, if I say the father 
blessed his six children, is that active or pas- 
sive?” ‘That is active.” ‘Correct. And 
what is passive?” ‘The father was blessed 
with six children.” . 

‘* Parpon me, sir,” he said, politely, “ but it 
strikes me as somewhat odd that so well- 
dressed a man as you are should wear such a 
shocking pair of shoes. Are you doing it for 
a wager?’ ‘No, sir,’’ was the reply. “I’m 
a shoemaker.” 

‘*Youne man,” said a minister, solemnly, 
“do you realize, when you retire at night, that 
you may be called before the morning dawns?” 
“Yes, sir,’ responded the young man. “I 
realize it fally. Lam the father of-a three- 
weeks’-old baby.” 


Papa: *‘ No, my dear, I would not wear tan- 
coloured gloves, they do not matzh your dress.” 
His Heiress: “Dear me! neither they do 
(brightening), but then, you know, papa, I can 
get a drets and «a wrap and a bonnet, and a 
parasol to match the gloves,” 


Cxrara: “Oh, John, what lovely flowers! 
They look as if they had jast been gathered. 
Why, there's a little dew upon them.” John 
(somewhat embarrassed): ‘‘Due upon them! 
Not a farthing, Clara, I assure you—not a 
farthing !"’ 


Foes: “I heard a pretty compliment for 
you tho other day.” Mrs. Passy: ‘Indeed! 
May I ask what it was!” Fogg: “I heard 
some one say how pretty yon used to be.” 
Mrs, Passy: “ Used to be! Do you call that 
a compliment? I call it an obituary notice.” 


A proressor who got very angry at the in- 
terruption of a working-man while he was 
explaining the operations of a machine in a 
factory, strolled away in a huff, and asked 
another man: “‘ Who is that fellow that pre- 
tends to know more than I do about that in- 
strument?’’ “Oh! he is the man that in- 
vented it,’ was the answer. 


‘Have you gota hair dye of yourown?” 
he asked of the barber as.the shears clipped 
off the grey locks. ‘I have, sir.” ‘‘Do you 
warrant it?” “Ido.” “Todo what?” ‘To 
make your wife so jealous of you within of six 
weeks that she'll put a private detective on 
your track.” The old man agid “ H’m!”’ and 
the subject was dropped. 

A srranaer who was quietly looking over a 
water power in @ country town was sought 
eut by the mayor, who said, “I hear you 
think of starting a factory?” ‘ Yes.” “It's 
a good place, and you'll find our people all 
right. Wedon't put on any great amount of 
style, nor don't aim to, Here's a pair of 
braces I have worn for over forty years, 
though I’m worth fifty thousand pounds.” 
“Ab! Om!" muttered the stranger; “bat 
it was a braces factory I was thinking to 
start here.’’ 








JONES i_ereg to his friend, the editor, 
about the death of Brown, the millionaire) : 
‘How much is he worth, I wonder?” Editor 
(absent-mindedly): “Not much. Not more 
than a quarter of a column, at the outside.” 

Jinks: “ Don’t yon object to your wife 
wearing such an énormous high hat, Binks? ” 
Binks; ‘No, not at all. I complained of it 
once, and she said she would take off an inch 
for every drink I refused.” Jinks: ‘No 
wonder you don’t complain any more.’’ 

Otp Mrs. Bently: ‘‘ Have you enny pre- 
vention, young man?” Olerk: ‘“ Preven- 
tion.” Old Mrs. Bently: ‘‘ Yes, I’ve got a 
bad cold, an’ heern tell that an dunce of pre- 
vention is better’n a pound of cure for it. 
Gimme an ounce.” 

Wire: “You are such a nice man.” 
Hasband: “What is it you want now?” 
Wife: I want a new dress,” Hasband: 
“Bat you should take the hard times into 
consideration.” Wife: ‘‘SoI do.. I want to 
give the poor seamstresses something to do.” 

A apy who suffers agony. with teeth; and 


an has a horror of dentists, rang the bell at- 


er dentist's house the other day with some 
hesitation. A liveried servant answers it. 
“Monsieur is not in,” he says. ‘Ah, what 
good fortune!” exclaims the patient visibly 
relieved, 4 

Wire (to husband): ‘' Mother wants to come 
and make us a visit, John; butI have written 
to her that, just at present, while baby is 
teething, it wouldn't be convenient. If I give 
you the letter, will you think to post it?” 
Husband (with an-air of perfect ecnfidence) : 
“Well, I should say I would!” 

Jopson (to an agticultdral neighbour) : 
“What do you think of the idea that ten 
acres are enough for a man to work to advan- 
tage?’’ Neighbour: ‘ Well, ever since that 
corn came on the little toe of my left foot, 
I've thought one acher was more’n I could work 
to advantage.” 


Mns. Janney (holding up her babe to her 
bashelor brother, who thinks that Jarley is 
the plainest man he ever saw): ‘“‘ He does 
look so like his father, doesn’t he?’ Bachelor 
brother (in a comforting tons): ‘‘ Well—yes— 
but if I were you I wouldn’t mind that, so 
long as the younker is healthy ! ” 


Vonce yA Vitz. ‘Don’t you dake a liddle 
sleep after dinner?” Jacob Levy of 
Moses Schaumberg. ‘‘I dakes a liddie rest 
vonce in a vile, put not every day.” “Vy 
don't you dake a rest every day?’ ‘ Pecause 
my vife don’t go to — every day. Ven 
she goes to schleep, den I gets my rest, but 
not odervise.” 

“Bur, your honour,” said the prisoner, “I 
am not guilty of this crime. I have three 
witnesses who will swear that at the hour 
when this man was robbed I was at home, in 
my own chamber, taking care of my baby.” 
‘Yes, your honour,” glibly added the 

risoner’s counsel, “that is strictly true. 

e can prove a lallaby, your honour.” 


“Ox, Harry, what a beautiful birthday 
present! Iam glad to know that you didn’t 
forget me. Pare gold, isn’t it?” Harry (her 
betrothed): ‘Yes, darling.” ‘And the case 
is superb. It isn’t a charm or an earring, for 
you would have brought me a pair. I never 
saw anything like it. What isit?” ‘ Never 
saw anything like it!” cried Harry. ‘‘ Why, 
it is a thimble!” . 

“My dear,” said a wife to her. husband, “I 
know that I am not as patient as I should be, 
and I think the same.can be said of you.” 
“Yes, certainly,” he frankly achnenteh ; 
‘‘T am almost as bad as you are.” “ f think,” 
went on the lady, ‘‘ that we ought to cultivate 
a@ mutual toleration of each other's faults.” 
And she bent over him and fondly kissed him. 
‘Yon are not looking well to-night, dear,” 
he said, stroking her hair. ‘' No,”’ she replied, 
‘‘my feet pain me dréadfally.” ‘ That's 
because you wear shoes two sizes too small for 
you.” en the trouble began once more. 
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SOCTETY: STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Queen has promised that she will be 
happy to patronise an exhibition of relica of 
Mary Queen of Scots, to be held at Peter- 
borough in the summer in connaction with 
the celebration of the tercentenary of her 
execution at Fotheringhay. Her Majesty asks 
that a catalogue of the relics may be sent her. 
Dean Perowne is president of tha movement. 

A Provrosz Batt, recently held at the 
Undercliff Assembly Rooms, Ventnor, was a 
brilliant scene. Among the patrons were the 
Duke and Dachess of Wellington, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Exeter, &c., and represen- 
tatives of the ¢lite from almost every part of 
the island. The ball-room was prettily de- 
corated. On the walls were traced in large 
white letters on scarlet twill the names of 
well-known members of Parliament, such as 
Manners, Melbourne, Cairns, Webster, Pal- 
merston, Iddlesleigh, Pitt, &. 

Among the prettiest costumes were those 
worn by the Hon. Mrs. Stewart, who looked 
well in pale heliotrope satin and white lace; 
Mrs. Crichton, pale blue broché satin, with 
train of the same lined with pale pink satin, 
Elizabethan collur edged with small pearls, 
fan of pink and blue covered with primroses 
and hair poudré; Mrs. Lloyd, black velvet and 
jet and white lace front; Mrs. Fox, cream and 
pink satin draped with coffee lace and diamond 
ornaments; Miss Lambert, black lace over a 
white under skirt and bodice, with draperies 
looped up with small bunches of primroses ; 
Miss L. Lambert, white surat, with a fold of 
white and heliotrope stripe on the left side, 
net sleeves prettily caught up with pearls; 
Mrs. Judd, black silk and jet; Mrs. Brett 
looked charming in white tulle, studded with 
silver and pearl beads; Miss Dennison, pale 
blue satin stndded with pearls. 

Miss Tomlinson and Miss Barnes from San- 
down, one in pink tulle, and the other in blue 
satin, with white lace drapings; the Baroness 
d’Ablaing’s dress formed a pretty contrast to 
the numerous white dresses, being a rich ruby 
silk with black lace and ruby ornaments; 
Miss R. Jadd ivory white surat; Miss Jadd, 
black velvet with a V-shaped bodice back and 
front, and white lace. Piumes were much 
worn ou the shoulders, and looked prettier 
than the bows, which have been used so long. 
A special set of ‘‘ Primrose’’ Lancers, pink 
and blue, and four were in white, all with hair 
poudré. The gentlemen wore amber sashes, 
as the order of the Garter. The ball proved 
such a@ decided success that it was unani- 
mously agreed to give another for the same 
cause next year. The Rev. Burnaby’s little 
girl, who is a pretty fair child, drew much 
attention in a dark biue velvet dress and a 
Garter sash. : 

Tue first ball at Backingham Palace this 
season is to be given on Tuesday, May 17th; 
and the second while the Jubilee visitors are 
in London. There is to be a concert on 
Thursday, May 26, and another daring the 
Jubilee fétes. 

Tue Dake of Cambridge recently presided 
at the forty.second anniversary ‘dinner of 
the German Hospital, Dalston, and made an 
earnest appeal for an institution which 
benefited the sick and helpless foreigner far 
from his own country. Subscriptious to the 
athount of £3 400 were announced. 

Tue Princess Mary Adelaide, who was ac- 
companied by Princess Victoria and Princes 
Adolphus and Alexander of Teck, has formally 
opened ths new buildings in connection with 
the Ragged Schools, George-yard, High: street, 
Whitechapel. 

Taz German Crown Prince is receiving 
much benefit from the waters he is daily 
drinking at Ems. A rapid cure of the slight 
throat affection is expected. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil is seriously ill. His 
Majesty’s condition causes much anxiety. 


Tae Worxtne or THE Irish Lanp Act.— 
A return to Parliament states that the number 
of applications under the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, up to the 31st of March, 1887, both 
in the Land Commission and Civil Bill Courts, 
were 137,910. Of these, rents were fixed in 
90,088 cases, 24,728 applications were dis- 
missed or struck out, while 10,657 were with- 
drawn. In all, 125,455 cases were disposed of. 
The number of cases settled out of court up 
to the same date was 90,134. The number of 
appeals lodged to the 31st of March, 1887, 
was 21,880, of which 18,181 were disposed of. 
Under the Labourers (Ireland) Act, the appli- 
cations to have fair rent fixed, up to the end 
of March of the presént year, were 480, of 
which number 315 were decided and 49 with- 
drawn, making the total disposed of 364. 
Under the Porchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1885, the number of loans applied for to 
March, 1887, was 6,530, amounting in the 
aggregate to £2,903,392. The number sanc- 
tioned to the same period was 4,883, and the 
amount £2,171,350, while the sum _ of 
£1,017,697 was issued to 2,396 applicants up 
to that date. 





. 


GEMS. 


Tae busy have no time for tears. 

Wuen shows break up, what but one’s self 
ig sure ? 

Surety that preaching that comes from the 
soul must work on the soul. 

Let no one ask for greatness who is not 
ready to endure great agonies. 

He surely is most in want of another's 
patience who has none of his own. 

GENERAL, abstract truth isthe most precious 
of all blessings; without it man is blind, it is 
the eye of reason. . 

A present good may be reasonably parted 
with upon a probable expestation of a fature 
good which is more excellent. 

Ou, glorious thought! that lifts me above 
the power of time and chance, and tells me that 
I cannot pass away, and leave no mark of my 
existence. ; 

One means very effectual for the preserva- 
tion of health isa quiet and cheerfal mind, not 
afflicted with violent passions or distracted 
with immoderate cares. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frrzep Errs.—Wash some eels, and cut them 
up in pieces three or four inches long. Score 
the thicker pieces across, dry them, flour,them 
all well, and fry in hot lard; or they may be 
dipped in beaten-up egg and breadcrumbed. 
Garnish with quarters of lemon and fried 
parsley. 

To Use Comp Fisu.—An extremely nice 
way of using up cold fish—say, cod or haddock 
-~is to make a good, thick, white sauce, not 
being stingy with either butter or milk, lay 
the remains of the fish in a deep pan or dish, 
pour the sauce over, cover the dish to prevent 
browning on top, and place in the oven for 
about half-an-hour. It will be nicer than the 
first day. 

Porte or Pgas.—Boil one pint of green peas 
in water with salt, a slice of onion, a sprig of 
parsley, and a few leaves of mint. When 
cooked, drain off the water, and pass the peas 
through a hair-sieve. Dilute the purée tothe 
proper consistency, with some good stock, 
perfectly free from fat. At the time of serv- 
ing, make it quite hot, puta piece of fresh 
butter the size of a walnut into it, and serve 
with small dice of bread fried in butter ; add 
pa few drops of spinach-greening if the colour 
is not bright enough. 








Tue firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is the trath ; the real with the 
real; a ground on which nothing is assumed, 
but where they speak and think and do what 
they must, because they are so and not other- 
wise. 


We have certain work to do for our heads, 
and that is to be done strenuously ; other work 
to do for our delight, and that is be done 
heartily ; neither is it to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not 
worth this effort is not to be done at all. 


Dresstinc THE Harr.—There are s0 many 
ways of dressing the hair that one is surprised 
at the appalling sameness and want of indi- 
viduality in the average woman’s head. Miss 
Lofty plaits or curls her aristocratic locks ; in 
emulation so also does Biddy, the maid-of-all 
work, when we see her emerging, in all her 
Sunday finery, up the area steps on her way 
to conquest. Now our good dresser must, 
above all things, have the courage of her opin- 
ions in the matter of doing the hair. Let her 
make a thorough study of the different modes 
of performing the operation, in which she will 
be greatly helped by a careful inspection of 
portraits and pictures. The colour and texture 
of the hair have much to do with the question 
of its effective arrangement. And tirst we 
must protest against the vulgar and _ indis- 
criminate use of thé curling-irons. In our 
opinion, no woman whose hair is naturally 
straight should try to make it artificially curly. 
Nature gives to every face the hair which suits 
it best. Black hair, for instance, painfully 
frizzled and curled, is always objectionable ; 
while the softer and silkier kinds of hair look 
admirable treated in shining bands or plaits. 
The somewhat coarse flaxen and ruddy locks, 
which one sees so often on Anglo-Saxon heads, 
are especially adapted for wearing carly ; 
while the ¢ chestnut hair, which is now so fre- 
quently imitated, is seen at is best in heavy 
plaits. Dying the hair flaxen or red is a ridi- 
culous and futile practice, for in nine cases 
out of ten the complexion, by its different 
tone, betrays the artifice. 


Viennese Cooxine.-The Englishman finds 
little in Viennese restaurants to please his 
dainty palate. You are sure to have bouillon 
with an egg and bouillon without an egg, 
nudel soup, goose soup, and a few other liquid 
introductions to the dinner included, by the 
French, under the general name of potage. 
Goose you may depend upon in a variety of 
forms, for the goose is a bird of the Danube, 
lending itself easily to the wiles of the sports- 
man, and jadging by the frequency of its 
appearance on bills of fare, flying low, and at all 
seasons. But goose is by no means the most 
deadly resource of the Vienna cuisine. It is 
not invariably an objectionable article of diet, 
if you give due consideration to its unctuous 
quality, and are able to regard your couch 
throngh a long perspective. There is veal, as 
there is veal everywhere in Europe, and 
usually of that uncertain age which is neither 
calf, cow, nor ox. There is mutton occasion- 
ally, chicken now and then, and beef, scarce 
and dear. These various meats are served up 
in accordance with the express stipulations of 
a bill of fare, couched in a tongue which the 
whole civilised world long ago decided had not 
the most distant relation to the mysteries of 
the cuisine; to wit, the German. You usually 
pay dear for beef and other meats, Your 
goose is served at reasonable prices. It is 
mathematically divided, or is supposed to be, 
into halves, quarters, eighiths, or portions. 


Considering the be oetig t of the viands, 
most content themeelves with a portion 
li ly bathed in the process of mastication 
and digestion with one of the white wines of 
Ham and eggs, the ham of the 
excellent, can be had served in 


country being 
a fashion that, with a slight effort of the im- 
agination, one is able to think English. 


the country. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. T.—Only passable. 

Water Trapp.—December 26, 1845, fell on a Fri- 
day. 

Georcie.—You write a fair hand, but your spelling 
taight be improved. 


Ints.—Peach-blossom, in the language of flowers, 
means delicate beauty. 


M. J. M. —1.—Consult an ordinary dictionary. 2. Good 
writing—rather masculine. 


T. A.—The penmanship is be.utiful—a compliment 
that has doubtless become tiresome to you. 


Terra Cotra.—The effective preparations are in- 
jurious, and we are therefore regretfully compelled to 
decline. 


Per MARE ET PER TeRRAM.—1l. It means he requires 
ananswer. 2. It should be pinned to the neck on the 
left side. 


A Fartat Passioy.—The largest lock is medium brown, 
thé next auburn, and the smallest nearly black. The 
names are English. 


Datnty Datsy.—Fair and well-formed writing. You 
should be rather strong-minded, not to say self- 
willed. The 27th of Septem er, 1871, fell on Wednes- 
day. 

Cectt.— We cannot pretend to vouch for the reliability 
of business firms. Refer to a mercantile agency or to 
persons who have had dealings with the company in 
question. 


Ecntce.—l. ‘Rich at home.” 2 “Beloved.” 3. 
“God hath sworn.” 4. “Victory.” You write very 
well. The poetry is fair. You are evidently romantic 
and secretive. 


Beyny.—Do nothing rash. The young man is not ina 
position to marry, and should have enough regard for 
you to wait until his circumstances will admit of taking 
such a momentous step. 


Sir Wititiam.—Bathe night and morning in cold 
water in which a large piece of rock salt has been 
placed. Good office hand. You are probably straight- 
forward and businesslike. 


W. L. B.—Paint the corns with iodine every morn- 
ing and night, and great relief will be emeiereneet ina 
very short time. This is a much quicker, safer, and 
more reliable remedy than paring them - with a sharp 
knife or razor. Easy boots or shoes must also be worn. 


Moat.—When a person dies and leaves an estate, all 
claims against it must be satisfied before any distribu- 
tion can be made. If, however, no such estate exists, 
his descendants cannot bs held strictly accountable for 
the debts he had incurred. 


E. A.—Our advice would be to give up the idea of be- 
coming an author until you have mastered the rudi- 
ments of English prose composition, as the specimen 
before us shows a lamentable ignorance of the simplest 
rales of spelling, Fapitalization and punctuation. 


C. 8.—Your curiosity regarding the family history 
ef the contributor named cannot, we are sorry to 
say, be satisfied through the medium of this depart- 
ment, as the rules governing it do not admit of 
the publication of private affairs connected with this 
journal. 


E. A. G.—Manteo, an Indian chief, was given the title 
of “ Lord of Roanoke "—the first and last ponnen ove 
created on the soil of the United Ststes—by John ite, 
who, in 1857, was sent from England to Roanoke Island, 
Virginia, as governor of an agricultural colony des- 
patched by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


R. M. B.—To our knowledge, there are but three 
words ending in ‘‘ceed” in the —- language, and 
our official duties preclude the possibility of hunting up 
the fourth one, provided such exists. Doubtless you 
have plenty of spare time in which to pursue such a 
task, and will feel highly elated if your efforts are even- 
tually crowned with success. 


H. T.—The word “limited” affixed to the name of 
a firm or company indicates the limitation of the re- 
sponsibility of its members to the amount they have 
severally invested in such firm or company. The diffe- 
rent laws regarding this subject require that in every 
case the word “limited” must be placed on all com- 
munications, &c., issued by such firms, thus establish- 
ing the liability of each member. 


R. D.—Itis hardly possible that a man whose legs 
are slightly bowed would be exempted from militar. 
service during a period of war. However, if such mal- 
formation should amouat to a deformity, he would 
doubtless be excused from service, and allowed to be- 
come an honorary member of a volunteer corps. If this 
trouble is treated in early childhood, the legs may be 
easily straightened by means of specially constructed 
instruments; but there is but little chance for its suc- 
cessful treatment in adults, 


E. H.—Manuscripts intended for publication should 
be written in a clear, legible hand, and all the rules of 
grammatical construction strictly adhered to. Unless a 
person understands capitalization of proper names, 
ordinary punctuation and a a it would be use- 
less to attempt to furnish literary material to this or any 
other publication. Still another most important matter 
should be borne in mind: A serial story, or sketch, or 
poem, no matter how beautifully ‘penned, if devoid of 
incident, adventure, or sympathy, is not considered 


P. M.—Straw matting may be cleaned with a weak 
solution of salt and water. Dry well. 


V. S.—It was during the second term of President 
Jackson that the national debt was extinguished. 


C. 8. W.—A very simple way to clean castor bottles 
is to put in them a guatg of rice, add warm water, 
and shake them well. 


R. 8. T.—Some ingredient in the medicine to which 
you refer may not have been pure. We would advise 
you to throw it away. 


Cc. H. MER | William, of Prussia, who bears the 
hereditary title of German Emperor, was ninety years of 
age on March 22, 1887. 


P. P.—Red coats was the name given by the Ameri- 
cans, in the Revolutionary war, to the British soldiery, 
in allusion to their scarlet uniform. 


E. J.—To clean cane-bottom chairs, turn up the chair 
bottom, and with hot water and a sponge wash the cane- 
work well, so that it may become completely soaked. 
If very dirty, add soap. Let it dry in the open air if 
possible, or in a space where there is a thorough 
draught. ‘ 


T. H.—The pickerel (pike-erel or small pike) is found 
in most lakes in the northern United States. ere are 
two kinds, the shovel-nosed and the short-nosed or trout 
pickerel. The pike of the great lakes is much larger 
than the pickerel, being often three feet long. A still 
larger kind is the muscalonge of Lake Champlain, which 
sometimes weighs as much as thirty or ea I pounds. 
The pike is so-called from its sharp nose, which is like 
a pike « spear. 


WHAT LOVE IS. 


SM1ces and tears are common things ; 
Hearts that throb like flutt’ring wings, 
Sudden blushes, causeless sighs, 
Tender glances from bright eyes, 
Yielding to the least demands, 
Whispers soft, and touch of hands. 
Grief when time a while divides, 

May mean love—or aught besides. 


These may come, and these may go, 
Though of love you never know ; 
Though love's tone have these alone 
Love has attributes its own, 

That can ever dearer make 

Life, but for the other's sake ; 

That can welcome death as sweet, 
When 'tis life cast at love’s feet 


Love unites, as when the sun 
Melts two cloudlets into one ; 
Wishes to one centre tend ; 
Hopes and fears and fancies blend, 
As two melodies combine 
Forming harmony divine ; 
As two rivers, soul with soul 
Joins to make the perfect whole. 
G. B. 


8. W.—In 1857 Sir Walter Raleigh founded « colony 
in North Carolina. The colonists arrived in three ships 
in July of that year, and on the 18th of August a 
daughter of the governor gave birth to a child, which 
was the first English child born in America. Thecolony 
had but a brief existence, and its history is wrapped in 
obscurity. 


L. 8. R.—The 14th of March, 1855, fell on a Wednes- 
day, which is generally esteemed a fortunate day. 
October 16th, 1875 fell on a Saturday, which does not 
signify wealth, but rather a quiet life. These are pure 
superstitions or fancies, upon which authorities dis- 
agree. Friday is the day which nearly all esteem un- 
nee, as thirteen is foolishly regarded as an unlucky 
number. 
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K. M, G.—Refer to the advertising columns of a local 
paper. 


E. G.—A person with golden hair, dark eyes and 
clear white complexion would rank as a blonde. 


M. C. W.—Unless the yo' man has been an inti- 
mate friend, you should not enter into a correspondence 
with him. 


X. Y. Z.—Sample copies are furnished to any one 
sending us a request for such, accompanied by full name 
and address. 


J. L.—Improve your idle moments by practising 
penmanship and studying the rules of composition, as 
you show a want of training in both subjects. 


C. R.—Get a catalogue of books from a dealer in your 
vicinity. He can furnish you with historical, geographi- 
cal and grammatical works of every description. 


J. B. -To remove putty from glass, dip a small brush 
in nitric or muriatic acid, and with it paint over the 
putty adhering to the class. After an hour's interval 
the putty can be readily removed. 


G. H.—Your handwriting is well adapted to copying, 
but where such employment can be obtained we are 
unable to say. Enlist the kind offices of some friend 
who may be able to help you in the matter. 


W. T.—When a lady and gentleman are so infatuated 
with each other as the ones described, even though 
strangers to each other, the latter will doubtless over- 
step the bounds of conventionality and become ac- 
quainted with the aid of a mutual friend. 


G. T.—No special dependence can be placed on a judg- 
meovt of character formed by an examination of one’s 
handwriting, as it does not always prove a true index 
to the mental characteristics of its originator. Yours 
would appear to indicate a bold, straightforward, honest 
character. 


L. O.—An excellent liquid blackiug for shoes is made 
thus: Rub —— l pound of finely-powdered ivo’ 
black ; } pound of treacle and 2 ounces of sweet oil, 
until the oil is perfectly killed ; then add_1 pint each of 
beer and vinegar. To make a paste blacking, rub 
together 1 pound of treacle, 1} pounds of ivory-black 
and 2 ounces sweet oil. Add to this a gill of vinegar, 
ana allow the mixture to stand a day or two before 
using. 


C. 8. A.—The reason why the 4th of March is the cay 
on which United States idents are always inau- 
gurated is that Congress appointed the first Wednesday 
in January, 1789, for the people to choose electors ; the 
first Wednesday in Febru: or those electors to choose 
a President, and the first Wednesday in March for the 
government to go into operation. The last-named day, 
in 1789, fell on the 4th of March; hence, the 4th of 
March following the election of a President is the day 
appointed for his inauguration. 


R. J. W.—To remove paint from stone, common 
washing soda has been found effective. It must be dis- 
solved in hot water, and applied hot. A correspondent 
who has tried it says he found that three pounds of 
soda to a gallon of water, laid on with a common paint- 
brush, answered the purpose pinsioaly, softening the 
paint in a short time, so that it was easily removed with 
a stiff scrubbing brush. Afterwards, on adding a few 
ounces of potash to the solution, it softened it more 
readily than with soda only. The stone in both cases 
was a fine freestone. 
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Grorcre.—‘' Greek fire” was a com composi 
tion now unknown, but thought to have been principally 
naphtha, thrown from engines said to have been invented 
by Callinicus, an ~ ons engineer of Heliopolis in Syria, 
during the seventh century, in order to destroy the 
faracens’ ships, which was effected by Pogonatus, the 
commander of Constantine’s fleet, and 30,000 men were 
killed. A so-called ‘‘ Greek fire,” probably a solution of 
ph horus in bisulphide of carbon, was employed at 
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of Charleston, U.S., in 1862, As now under- 
stood, “‘ Greek fire ” is sim ly a solid, highly combustible 





M. L. H.—The principal reason for opp g 
studies is that they take up the time and energy of 
pupils that had better be given to English and scien- 
tific studies of more value in practical affairs. Latin 
and Greek are of the greatest value to Fa sage 
people, but to all who engage in business life they are 
rather ornamental than useful. The study of the 
classics affords valuable mental culture and discipline, 
and wére time and means unlimited would prove a 
benefit to all. 


L. F.—The slang expression “ painting the town red,” 
is generally used to signify the queer antics of men who 
have imbibed liquor too freely, their various obstreper- 
ous actions rendering the atmosphere lurid, so to speak. 
No reliable explanation has ever been given of the origin 
of the phrase. At one time the cowboys of the Western 
United appeared to have a monopoly of it ; then it was 
ascribed to the enterprising manager of a minstrel com- 
pany, who made a habit of billing his att:actions with 
posters printed in the most decided scarlet. 


G. H.—Being totally unacquainted with the duties of 
a sailor, you will be compelled to enter the navy in a 
menial position, in which the ch of pr tion are 
very few and far between. An unskilled person would 
find it difficult to secure a position of any kind on a 
steamship, unless it be as coal-passer, bef even then 
previous experienced is required. You might enlist in 
the Marines in which service there is a probability of 
being ordered off on a cruising vessel to foreign ports. 
The tw for enlistment in that corps are per- 
fect bodily health, an ability to read and write, and a 














posi , consisting of sulphur‘and phosphorus dis- 
solved in the bisulphide of carbon, to which occasionally 
some mineral oil added, with the view of increasing 
its incendiary powers. When the liquid is thrown on 
any surface ex to the air the solvent se, 
leaving a film of the phosphorus, or sulphide of phos- 
phorus, which then inflames spontaneously. amp 
sand, ashes, sawdust, lime, wet sacking, or carpeting— 
in fact, any material which will exclude the air from 
the fire—are used in extinguishing the resultant 
flame. 
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worth the paper upon which it is written. 









state of le-blessedness. The limit of age is, we 
understand, between 18 and 35 y ae ISBN 
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